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CHAPTER XXIX. “I MEANE WELL BY GOD 
THAT SIT ABOVE.” 

Ir was pleasant to drink tea at a little 
table in the garden of the inn, with the 
white mountain world spread before them 
in all its glory, flushed with the golden 
| lights of afternoon. Edgar looked ineffably 
happy as he sat sipping his tea and watch- 
ing Daphne eat bread and honey, which 
seemed her chief nutriment in this part of 
the world; for Swiss poultry and Swiss 
} veal, for all the varieties of vol-au-vent, 
fricandeau, ris de veau, and fricassee, under 
which the inevitable calf disguised himself, 
she showed herself absolutely indifferent ; 
but she had an infinite capacity for Swiss 
rolls and Swiss honey. 

While they were sitting at tea, resting 
before they began the downward walk, Mr. 
| Turchill produced a letter which that morn- 
ing’s post had brought him from his mother ; 
) one of those worthy commonplace letters 
which set one’s teeth on edge, when read 
aloud amidst the loftiest aspects of Nature. 
But Edgar saw nothing beyond the love and 
the kindnessin his mother’s epistle, and would 
+» have read it on the summit of Caucasus, yea, 
on that topmost untrodden snow peak which 
the Persians call the Holy Mountain, and 
would have perceived no discord between 
the letter and the scene. 

“The dear mother’s letter is full of you, 
| Daphne,” he said. “ Would it bore you and 
» Mr. Goring if I were to read a little of it, 
Lina?” 
| _ Mr. Goring protested, with a stifled yawn, 

that he would be delighted. ‘There is 
nothing,” he asserted, “more interesting 
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than domestic correspondence. Look at 
the Paston letters, for instance. And I 
could fancy your mother writing quite in 
the Paston style,” he added graciously. 

Edgar unfolded the thin closely written 
sheet, written in those neat sloping cha- 
racters which had been drilled into all the 
young ladies at Miss Tompion’s academy, 
and crossed, for the habit of crossing a 
letter had obtained in Mrs. Turchill’s youth, 
and she returned to it instinctively under 
stress of foreign postage, albeit twopence- 
halfpenny is not a ruinous amount to pay 
for a letter. 

“*T am pleased to hear that Daphne is ’ 
enjoying herself, and that she is so enthusi- 
astic about the scenery. I remember, when 
I learned drawing at Miss Tompion’s, doing 
a very pretty sketch of Chamounix, with 
Mont Blane in the background, in black 
and white chalks on tinted paper. I 
believe some of the snow was scratched 
in with a penknife by Signor Pasticcio, but 
all the rest was my very own, and papa 
gave me a sovereign when the drawing was 
sent home. It used to hang in your father’s 
dressing-room, but one of the housemaids 
contrived to break the glass one day with 
her broom-handle, and I did not care to go 
to the expense of having it reglazed. Gilbert 
is so dear for all jobs of that kind. I have 
always understood that the Jungfrau is very 
inferior to Mont Blanc; but as you say 
Byron admired it I have no doubt it is very | 
beautiful, though, of course, in a minor | 
degree. "Every geography will tell you’ 
that Mont Blanc is the higher. I hope 
you are careful to avoid wet feet’—hum 
—hum—hum,” mumbled Edgar, skipping 
the tender mother’s injunctions about 
his care of his health, and hurrying on 


to that part of the letter which related to }I 
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Daphne. “Oh, here it}is. ‘Tell Daphne, 
with my love, that I am going carefully 
over all the house-linen—weeding out all 
the sheets that are weak in the middle ’— 
dear old mother! she always will go into 
details—‘and making a large addition to 
the table-linen. I have also had a new 
inventory made in duplicate. I know that 
the modern idea is for the bride to provide 
the house-linen. That is all very well when 
the husband is a young man who has his 
own way to make in the world, but not for 
my boy, who has a home of his own—a 
fine old house which his ancestors have 
lived in, and spent their money upon, from 
generation to generation. I hope Daphne 
will be as fond of the old Hawksyard glass 
and china, which as she knows is the col- 
lection of more than a century, as she is of 
the mountains ; but I’m afraid the romantic 
kind of temperament which goes into 
raptures with mountains is hardly the 
disposition which could take delight in 
housekeeping, and the many details of 
home-life.’ 

“‘T hope you won’t be angry with her for 
saying that,” added Edgar apologetically, as 
he hastily folded the letter, feeling that he 
had read too much. “ You know she means 
it kindly.” 

“TI know she has been ever so much 
more indulgent than I deserve,” answered 
Daphne gaily. “I mean to be a most duti- 
ful daughter-in-law, and to learn everything 
your mother will deign to teach me in the 
way of housekeeping, from hemming tea- 
cloths to making mince-meat. One ought 
to make one’s own mince-meat, ought one 
not, Edgar? Do you and I belong to the 
class who make their own mince-meat ?” 

“T think it’s rather a question of inclina- 
tion than of rank, love. But I’drather you 
left the pies and puddings to the cook. Td 
rather have you riding across the Vale of 
the Red Horse with me than stoning raisins 
or chopping suet in the still-room.” 

* And I would rather, too.” 

“Do you know that there is a great deal 
of quiet sagacity in your mother’s gentle 
depreciation of Daphne’s passion for moun- 
tain scenery,” said Gerald, his face lighting 
up with something of the old mischievous 
spirit, something of that gaiety of heart 
with which he had teased Daphne in 
the days when she was Poppa and he 
was Nero. “This frantic admiration of 
snow-peaks is only a modern feeling, a 
mere fashion and fad of the moment, like 
the worship of Chippendale furniture and 
Adam chimney-pieces. The old Greeks 





knew nothing of it. The ancients never 
raved about their mountains. They valued 
them only because their tops touched the 
blue ether, the world peopled by the gods. 
Even your Shakespeare, the man of uni- 
versal mind, had no passion for mountain 
lands.” 

“Because he had never seen anything 
higher than the Wrekin, poor darling !” said 
Daphne, with delicious compassion ; as if she 
were speaking of a London Arab, who had 
never seen a buttercup. 

“ Ruskin thinks it was good for his genius 
to have seen so little. ‘No mountain passions 
were to be allowed to Shakespeare,’ he says ; 
‘Shakespeare could be allowed no moun- 
tains—not even any supreme natural beauty. 
He had to be left with his kingeups and 
clover, pansies, the passing clouds, the Avon’s 
flow, and the undulating hills and woods of 
Warwickshire, lest it should make him in 
the least overrate their power on the strong 
full-fledged minds of men.’” 

“ That is remarkably clever,” said Daphne ; 
“but there is a tone of calm superiority about 
it which makes my blood boil. Why will 
all the critics insist upon patronising Shake- 
speare, as if they knew so much more about 
him than ever he knew about himself? Talk 
of vivisection, indeed ; vivisection is not half 
so atrocious as the way Shakespeare has been 
treated by modern criticism !” ; 

And now, when all the valley below them 
lay steeped in golden light, when the north- 
ward-facing mountains were beginning to 
take the chill cold grey of evening, and the 
western pinnacles were flushed with rose and 
purple, they began their descent of the 
narrow winding way, gaily, to all seeming, 
for they talked a good deal, and Daphne 
lingered on her way to gather the wild 
flowers that grew on the thymy banks— 
harebells and clover, gentian, the Alpine 
rose, delicate ferns, and here and there a 
handful of wild strawberries. Gerald had 
more than once to insist upon her hastening 
her footsteps, lest night should overtake 
them on the steep mountain path. 

“Tf you loiter so much, I will put you 
into a wooden sledge when we get to the 
half-way house, and run you down the 
mountain,” he threatened. 

Lovelier and yet more lovely looked the 
pine woods, the green slopes, the fertile 
valley, the faraway white peaks, so shadowy, 
so awful in the changing lights of evening. 
Half the sky was ablaze with crimson and 
orange, fading off into tender opalescent 
greens and purples, the indescribable hues 
of rare jasper and rarer jade, as they neared 
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the Staubbach. They had loitered as long 
as it was safe to loiter. The lamps were 
lighted at the inn, and their coachman 
was watching for their return. They drove 
home through the grey twilight, which was 
fast deepening into night, and through a 
landscape of deepest gloom—a narrow region, 
walled in by dark hills ; dim lights, dotted 
here and there amidst the darkness, ever so 
far apart, telling of lonely lives, of humble 
peasant homes where pleasure and variety 
were unknown, a life of monotonous labour, 
hidden from the world. 

‘** Have you enjoyed your day, Daphne ?” 
asked Lina, as they drove home, the rapid 
river flowing noisily beside them, the white 
foam on the waters flashing through the 
gloom. 

“Enjoyed it! There is no word big 
enough to say how delightful it has been. 
It is a day that will stand apart in the 
history of my life,” answered Daphne, 
slipping her hand lovingly through her 
sister’s arm. 

“ What a privileged nature to be so easily 
made happy,” said Gerald, with a palpable 
sneer. 

People are apt to let slip society’s mask 
in such a moment, on a dark road shut in 
by mountain and wood, after a long and 
thoughtful silence, forgetting that feeling is 
audible in the darkness, though faces are 
hidden and the clouded brow or the quiver 
of the lip is invisible. 

Gerald Goring had been thinking deeply 
during the hillside walk and the homeward 
drive, touched inexpressibly by Madoline’s 
affection, and trying as honestly as was pos- 
sible to a character which was not given to 
mental or moral effort—trying to face a future 
clouded over with fears. Could he ever be 
again, as he had been, Madoline’s true lover? 
This was the question which he asked him- 
self, coming down the hill, in the glory of 
the evening light, a little aloof from the 
other three. His honour and reverence for 
her was in nowise lessened by that fatal 
passion which had changed the current of 
his life. He knew that of all women he 
had ever met she was the noblest and the 
best; that, with her, life would be lifted above 
the sordid vulgar level of selfish pleasures and 
sensual indulgences ; that, as her husband, 
he could not fail to become in somewise 
useful to his species, to win some measure 
of renown, and to leave a name behind him 
that would sound sweet in the ears of genera- 
tions to come. He could imagine her in the 
riper beauty of matronhood, the mother of 
his children, training up his sons to tread 





the loftier paths of life, rearing his daughters 
in an atmosphere of purity and love. He 
pictured her at the head of his household ; 
he told ‘himself that with such a wife he 
must be an idiot if he missed happiness. 
And then he looked with gloomy despairing 
eyes at the other side of the question, and 
tried to realise what his life would be with 
the butterfly-being who had crept into his 
heart and made herself its empress. 

As well as he knew Lina’s perfection 
did he know Daphne’s faultiness. She was 
frivolous, selfish, shallow, capricious, vehe- 
ment. Yes, but he loved her! She had 
no higher idea of this world than as a place 
made exquisitely beautiful in order that she 
might be happy in it; nor of her fellow- 
creatures than as persons provided to mini- 
ster to her pleasures; nor of the future 
beyond life than as a vague misty some- 
thing which had better not be thought 
about ; nor of duty but as a word found in 
the Church catechism, which one might 
banish from one’s mind after one’s confirma- 
tion. Yes, but he loved her! Her faulti- 
ness did not lessen his love by the weight 
of a grain of thistledown. He yearned to 
take her to his heart, faulty as she was, and 
cherish her there for ever. He longed to 
spend the rest of his days with her, and it 
seemed to him that life would be worthless 
without her. She might prove a silly wife, 
a careless mother. Yes, but he loved her! 
For him she was just the one most exquisite 
thing in creation, the one supreme necessity 
of his soul. 

“<«Anime dimidium mez.’ Yes, that is 
what she is,” he said to himself as he sat 
in the summer darkness, with dreamy eyes 
looking upward to the lonely melancholy 
hills, where huge arollas of a thousand years’ 
growth spread their black branches against 
the snow-line just above them. What a 
desolate world it looked in the gathering 
gloom: only a few solitary stars gleaming in 
the infinite remoteness of the sky, the moon 
not yet risen above yonder snowy battle- 
ments, 

It was past nine o’clock when they 
drove into the shrubberied approach to the 
Jungfraublick. The hotel looked dazzling 
after the obscurity of the valley. Daphne 
would have liked to dash into the billiard- 
room and challenge her lover to a game; 
but, since it was impossible for a young lady 
to play at a public table, she went upstairs 
to the sitting-room on the first floor, where 
Sir Vernon was waiting for them, and 
where there was a table spread with tea, 
cold chickens, and rolls and honey. Lina 
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sat by her father, telling him the history 
of their day, and hearing all he had to 
say about his letters and papers; Edgar 
was in tremendous spirits, and inclined 
to make fun of the queer little village 
on the edge of everlasting snows; Daphne 
was talkative; Sir Vernon was gracious. 
It was only Gerald Goring who bore no part 
in the conversation. He looked worn and 
wearied with the day’s work, and yet it 
had been nothing for an Alpine climber; a 
mere constitutional walk, barely enough to 
keep a man in training. When tea was 
over he retired to the balcony, and sat there, 
smoking cigarettes and watching the moon 
climb the dark slopes of heaven ; while the 
others looked over newly arrived papers and 
periodicals, and discussed to-morrow’s trip 
to Grindelwald and the glaciers. 

The morning came, as fair and fresh a 
dawn as ever peeped shyly across the edge of 
the Alps, but Gerald, watching the slow kind- 
ling of that rosy glow after a sleepless night, 
greeted the new day with no thanksgiving. 
To him, in his present frame of mind, it 
would have seemed a good thing if that day 
had never dawned ; if this planet Earth had 
dropped out of its place in the starry pro- 
cession, and gone down to darkness and 
chaos, like a torch burnt out. He rose with 
that inexorable sun, which pursues his 
course with so little regard for the griefs 
and perplexities of humanity, and was out 
in the dewy woods above the hotel before 
civilised people were stirring. Anything 
was better than to lie on a sleepless couch, 
staring at the light. Here, moving about 
among the dark pine stems, treading the 
narrow tracks, shifting his point of view at 
every turn in the path, life was less intoler- 
able. He could think better—his brain 
was clearer—his pulse less feverish. 

What was he to do? he asked himself 
helplessly. What did Wisdom counsel ? 
What did Honour urge? Surely about this 
latter voice there could be no question. 
Honour would have him be true to Madoline, 
at any sacrifice of his own feelings. Duty 
was plain enough here. He had pledged 
himself to her by every bond which honest 
men hold sacred. He must keep his word. 

“But if we are both miserable for life?” 
he asked himself. ‘Can she be happy if 
I am wretched? And what charm has 
existence for me without Daphne?” 

“You must forget Daphne,” urged Duty; 
“your first and nobler love must obtain the 
mastery. You must pluck this idle weed, 
this mere caprice, out of your heart ?” 

He told himself that the thing was to be 


above the river. It was a brilliant morning, 





done, and he would try honestly to do it. 
He would steel himself against Daphne’s 
wiles. Did not Ulysses pluck himself 
away from the enchantress’s fatal island, 
wrench himself out of her very web, and 
get home to Ithaca sound in body and 
mind, and live happy ever afterwards 
with his faithful Penelope? Or at least 
this is the popular idea of Ulysses, in spite 
of those breathingsof slander which makethe 
Circe episode something more than Platonic. 
What nobler image can life give than that 
of a faithful lover, a loyal husband, tempted 
and yet true? Nor did poor little Daphne 
go out of her way to exercise Circean arts. 
She charmed as the flowers charm, inno- 
cently and unconsciously. She was no 
Becky Sharp, weaving a subtle web out of 
little looks and smiles, drooping lashes, lifted 
eyelids, the arrowy gleams of fatal green 
eyes. She wanted to be faithful to her 
lover, and loyal to her sister. Her letter 
had been straight and true. If he sinned, 
he sinned of his own accord, and had no 
such excuses as Adam used against the 
partner God had given him. 

He wandered about restlessly, in an 
utterly purposeless way, till it was time to 
go back to the seven o’clock breakfast. He 
would have liked to start alone for the 
shining slate mountain yonder, to spend 
the day there in a sultry solitude, lying on 
his back and staring up at the unfathomable 
blue, smoking a little, reading Heine a 
little—Heine’s ballad-book had been his 
gospel of late—idling away the empty day, 
and growing wiser and better in solitude. 
But he was pledged to go in beaten tracks; 
to go and eat and drink at The Bear, and 
gaze at the lower glacier, like a Cook’s 
tourist, and be faintly interested in the 
coachman’s exposition of the view, and be 
blandly tolerant of girls selling edelweiss, 
and boys waking the echoes with Alpine 
horns, and all the conventional features 
of that exquisite drive from Interlaken to 
Grindelwald. 

However much he might affect to despise 
the familiar route, he could not deny the 
beauty of the landscape by-and-by, when 
they were all seated in the carriage and had 
crossed the Lutschine for the first time, and 
were climbing slowly up the raised road 


the wooded hills steeped in sunlight and 
balmy summer air; the tender green of 
the young shoots showing bright against 
the sombre darkness of the everlasting 
pines; water rushing down the hillsides 
every here and there, sometimes a torrent, 
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sometimes a fine thread like spun glass, 
dropping from crag to crag. The two young 
men got out of the carriage and walked 
up the hills; the valley through which the 
road wound was exquisitely verdant—a 
scene of pastoral beauty, fertile, richly 
wooded, but passing lonely. Daphne sorely 
missed the dappled kine which relieve and 
animate a Warwickshire landscape. 

“What in Heaven’s name has become 
of the cattle?” she exclaimed. “Here are 
meadows, and homesteads, and gardens, 
and orchards, but not a living object in the 
landscape. I thought Switzerland swarmed 
with cows, and was musical with cow-bells. 
And where is the chorus of herdsmen 
singing the Ranz des Vaches?” 

“‘ Perhaps there has been an outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease, and the cows have 
all been condemned,” speculated Edgar. 

Gerald explained that the cattle and their 
keepers had all gone up into the higher 
regions to crop the summer herbage. 

“And that accounts for this green and 
silent valley,” said Daphne. “It is rather 
a romantic idea; but I should have liked 
to see the cattle ail the same. I adore 
cows. I think a Jersey cow, with her stag- 
like head and eyes, is almost the loveliest 
thing in creation.” 

“You shall have a herd of them at 
Hawksyard,” exclaimed Edgar eagerly; 
“and I will build you a Swiss cowhouse 
at the end of the walnut-walk.” 

‘Thank you so much,” said Daphne, 
with a faint smile ; “ but I was thinking of 
them only in the abstract.” 

There were times when any allusion to 
Hawksyard and the future irritated her like 
the sting of a summer insect. 

Children appeared at every turn of the 
circuitous road. Here a sickly, large-eyed 
girl offered a handful of dingy edelweiss ; 
there an unkempt ill-fed boy ran beside the 
horses, flapping off the flies with a leafy 
branch of ash or walnut; anon appeared 
the mountain musician playing his plaintive 
strain upon the native horn, and waking 
melancholiest echoes amid the solemn hills. 
The road crossed the river several times, 
over covered bridges, wooden arcades, which 
made a picturesque bit in the landscape, a 
pleasant lounging place, too, on such a 
summer morning. But there seemed to be 
nobody about save the fly-flapping boys, 
and women and children offering new milk 
or the everlasting edelweiss. 

It was the first time Daphne had seen 
the little velvety white flower, and she was 
keenly interested in it. 





“ Poor little colourless ice-blossom, so pale 
and dull-looking, like a life without joy or 
variety,” she said. ‘They say that it grows - 
under the snow. How nice it would be 
to go and hunt for it oneself. Please give 
the children plenty of money, Edgar;” and 
Mr. Turchill, whose pockets were always 
full of loose Helvetian coin—leaden sous 
and dingy-looking half-francs—scattered his 
largess among the natives with a liberality 
rare in the ruck of excursionists. 

Half-way up the hill they came to a 
rustic restaurant, where the horses stopped 
to blow, and where the coachman invited 
the ladies to go and see a tame chamois in 
a little shed at the back of the house. 

“‘ He will be the first of his race I have 
seen,” said Daphne, ‘‘ though in Manfred’s 
time this part of the country seems to have 
been overrun by them.” 

They went through the restaurant kitchen 
to the shed behind it, to see the four-footed 
mountaineer. He was a melancholy little 
animal, altogether a shabby specimen of the 
chamois tribe, and looked sadly forlorn in 
his narrow den. One of his horns had 
been broken off, perhaps in the struggles 
that attended his capture. 

“It is a painful sight,” said Daphne, 
turning away with a sigh. 

She would have given all her pocket- 
money to set the chamois free ; but he was 
one of the attractions of the house, and 
could not have been easily ransomed. 

And now again across the Black Lut- 
schine, by another covered bridge, and up 
the steep winding road through a narrow 
gorge in the hills, until the cleft widens, 
and the Grindelwald valley opens before 
them in all its glory, ringed round with 
mountains, the Great Eiger standing boldly 
out in front of them, with broad patches of 
snow on his dark stony front, behind a 
bold edge of pine-clad hill. There is un- 
speakable grandeur in that bleak and rugged 
mountain rising above the verdure and 
beauty of the nearer hills, 

Daphne clasped her hands in unalloyed 
delight. 

“It would be worth while coming to 
Switzerland if it were only for this,” she 
exclaimed, “ yet I am tortured by the idea 
of all the mountain-passes, glaciers, and 
waterfalls that we are not going to see. I 
have a great mind to throw away my 
Baedeker. He makes me positively miser- 
able with suggestions that I can’t carry 
out.” 

“You will be able to see all you care 
about next year,” said Edgar, “ when you 
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and: I. are free to go where we like. I 
believe it will be always where you like.” 

“ Next year seems half a century off,” 
she answered carelessly. 

Their journey was nearly done. The 
carriage went down into the valley, then 
climked another hill, and they had passed 
the outskirts-of the village ef Grindelwald, 
and were drawing up-in the garden in front 
of the Bear Hotel. Very full of life and 
bustle was the inn garden on this bright 
summer morning. Tourists without number 
standing about, or sitting under the veran- 
dah, Americans, Germans, English, French, 
all full of lifeand enjoyment; some starting 
with their alpenstocks, intent on pedestrian 
excursions ; ladies and sedentary middle- 
aged gentlemen being hoisted on to mules ; 
carriages driving in, horses being fed and 
cleaned ; a Babel of languages, a perpetual 
moving in and out. 

Mr. Goring ordered a light refeetion of 
wine and coffee, rolls and honey, to be 
brought to a pleasant spot under the 
verandah, at a point where the view across 
the deep valley to the hills beyond was 
widest and grandest. Here they rested 
themselves for a little before starting on 
foot for the lower glacier. 
and Daphne were in favour of walking, 

“T went on a mule when I was here with 
my father,” said Lina, “and I remember 
thinking how much I should have preferred 
being free to choose my own path.” 

It was a lovely walk, so soon as they 
were clear of the hotels, and boarding- 
houses, and the scattered wooden chalets 
of the village, just such a ramble as Daphne 
loved ; a narrow footpath winding up and 
down a verdant hillside—here a garden, 
and there an orchard—funny little cottages 
and cottage-gardens perched anyhow on 
slopes and angles of the road; a rustic 
bridge across the rocky bed of a river; and 
there in front of them the glacier—a mass 
of corrugated ice lying on a steep slope 
between two mountains—shining, beautiful, 
like a pale sapphire. They loitered as much 
as they pleased by the wayside, Daphne 
straying here and there as her fancy led 
her—a restless birdlike creature, almost 
seeming to have wings, so lightly did 
she flutter from hillock to crag, so airy 
was the step with which she skimmed 
along the narrow rocky pathway, beaten 
by the feet of so many travellers. They 
spent a good deal of time in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the glacier, 
“doing it thoroughly,” as Edgar remarked 
afterwards with a satisfied air; and then 
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they went quietly back to The Bear, and 
dined in a corner of the big barren dining- 
room, and drove back to Interlaken in the 
summer dusk, Gerald almost as silent as 
he had been the night before during the 
much shorter drive from Lauterbrunnen. 

“Tm afraid it bores you to go over the 
ground you know so well,” said Madoline, 
grieved at her lover’s silence, which looked 
like depression, or mental weariness. 

“ No; the country is too lovely, one could 
hardly tire of it,” he answered; “ but don’t 
you think it intensely melancholy ? There 
is something in the silence and darkness of 
these hills which fills my soul with gloom. 
Even the lights scattered about here and 
there are so remote and so few that they 
only serve to intensify the solitude. So 
long as sunlight and shadow give life and 
motion to the scene it is gay enough; but 
with nightfall one finds out all at once how 
desolate it is.” 

There was more excursionising next day, 
and again on the next; then came Sunday 
morning and church, and then a walk 
through the pine-woods to see some athletic 
sports that were held in a green basin 
which made a _ splendid amphitheatre, 
round whose grassy sides the audience sat 
picturesquely grouped on the velvet sward. 
On this day the young women came out in 
all the glory of their canton costume—snowy 
habit-shirts and black velvet bodices, silver 
chains pendent from their shoulders, silver 


| daggers or arrows thrust through their plaited 


hair, long silk aprons of brightest colours— 
a costume which gave new gaiety to the 
landscape. Then in the evening there 
was a concert at the little conversation- 
house in the Walnut-avenue, a concert so 
crowded by native and foreigner that there 
was never an empty seat in the verandah, 
and the waiters were at their wits’ ends 
to keep everyone supplied with tea and 
coffee, lemonade and wine. After the con- 
cert there were fireworks, coloured lights to 
glorify the fountains—almost the gayest, 
brightest scene that Daphne’s eyes had ever 
looked upon. Then, when Bengal lights 
and rockets had faded and vanished into the 
summer night, they walked quietly back to 
the hotel, under a starry sky. 

‘*I believe Daphne likes Bengal lights 
better than stars,” said Gerald mockingly, 
as he gave Madoline his arm, and went on 
with her in advance of the others, across 
a field that lay on the other side of the 
Walnut-walk. 

“You may believe anything you like of 
Daphne’s bad taste and general idiocy,” the 
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girl retorted; and Lina was distressed at 
thinking how disagreeable these two, whom 
she would have had so affectionately attached, 
always were to each other. 

And all the while Gerald Goring was 
wondering what he was to do with his life— 
whether it were possible to break the chain 
which bound him, that golden chain which 
had once been his chief glory—whether it 
were possible ‘to reconcile honour and love. 

They left Interlaken next morning, and 
went straight through to the little station 
at Montreux. Daphne, who had pored 
over her Baedeker till she fancied that she 
knew every inch of Switzerland, was deeply 
grieved at not being able to go on to Lucerne 
and the Rigi, Fluelen, and all the Teil 
district ; but Sir Vernon would go no farther 
than Interlaken. He considered that he 
had made a sufficient sacrifice of his own 
comfort already for his younger daughter’s 
pleasure. 

“T hate moving about, and I detest 
hotels,” he said; “I am yearning for the 
quiet of my own house.” 

After this no more could be said. Daphne 
gave herself up to silent contemplation of 
the Jungfrau range throughout the journey, 
by boat and rail, hardly taking her eyes 
from those snowy peaks till they melted 
from her view, fading ghostlike in the blue 
ether. 

“They seem to be a part of my life,” she 
said, as she turned from the carriage-window 
with a regretful sigh; “I cannot bear to 
think that I have seen the last of them.” 

“Only for this year,” answered Edgar 
cheerily, not caring much for mountains in 
the abstract, but ready to admire anything 
that Daphne loved. “It is such an easy 
matter to come to Switzerland nowadays. 
The Jungfrau is as accessible as Brighton 
Pier.” 





A TRAVELLER'S TALES. 

“- A TRIPOD OF “EARTHENWARE 4 

I ENvy the well-balanced mind of those 
who can declare off-hand what day was 
their happiest of life, what country most 
agreeable, what woman supreme of loveli- 
ness, what horse most. cherished, what 
music stirred their inmost soul beyond all 
other. I have no such capacity of weigh- 
ing past joys and hardships, former loves, 
feelings extinct. The present time has 
always its enjoyments, and if they appear 
less keen than formerly, I attribute the 
change toyears not tooutside circumstances. 
Thelife of courts and camps isnot unfamiliar, 














and I can take as much delight in them as 
most. Yet, when I give memory the rein, 
it strays tothe purposeless wanderings of 
early youth, rather than to the scenes, 
vastly more interesting, which have passed 
before me in maturer years. If one caught 
me musing—nobody ever shall, but if 
he did, the chances are that my thoughts 
would be turning towards Borneo or Central 
America. It is the merest waste of time 
to recall these useless journeys. Peace or 
war in Europe is a daily question, answered 
each nightfall only for the next few hours; 
governments are anxious, empires quivering, 
peoples stirring. This is no fitting time 
for trivial recollections. But, que voulez- 
vous? I am tired of it all, and when 
opportunity arises, I turn from the endless 
web of politics to think of days, not sunnier 
perhaps, certainly less exciting, but days, 
in short, when life ran more smoothly for 
me and for Britain, when the glamour of 
youth touched everyscene, and we travelled, 
like our country, “ by leaps and bounds.” 
But few mementoes remainof my Central 
American journeyings. In the British 
Museum you may see the pottery and the 
carved stone work, which we dug from 
ancient graves; but I collected few other 
objects. Some skins of wild beasts, snakes, 
birds, and lizards, and the tripod which is 
now my theme, exhaust the catalogue. 
Little is there in these poor republics, 
hopelessly sinking to decay, which at- 
tracts the stranger. I do not mean that 
they are quite uninteresting to traverse. 
There is something to occupy the mind in 
every quarter of the earth, and here not 
least. But the study is confined to man, 
his immediate doings, and his future. The 
past history of these countries, though 


happierand more promising than the present, | 


was never very grand. The Soltecs built 
no astounding works here, as at Copau, 
Palengue and Choloca. The Aztecs had no 
court of barbarous magnificence. Herrera 
describes a land swarming with . people 
famous for their beauty, luxurious princes 
to whom gold was dirt, “villages” of 
twelve thousand souls, and towns of fifty 
thousand. Their arts were far enough 
advanced to give elegance to life, but not 
to leave enduring traces. This cacique had 
a body-guard of five hundred Amazons, who 
bore golden hatchets edged with bronze ; 
that other presented Gil Gonsalez with 
twenty-five thousand “pieces of eight,” 
many garments, and plumes of feathers. 
But nothing remains of their splendour, 
not even temples, and the works of the 
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Cruquistadores have scarcely proved more 
lasting. The fort of Hernandez de Cor- 
dova yet stands by the lake side. The 
cathedral at Leon can still support a 
battery of eighteen-pounders on its roof. 
The Plaza of Granada was encompassed 
by stately palaces within the memory 
of man. But all these buildings which 
have not vanished, are daily vanishing. 
As for arts, ancient or modern, they have 
long passed from sight. Guatemala alone, 
so far as I can summon facts unrecalled 
for many years—Guatemala alone manu- 
factures even clothing for its people ; and 
this is an ugly woollen stuff, suited only for 
the mountains. For every thing, except 
raw produce, even prosperous Costa Rica 
is dependent upon other lands. I do not 
think we could have brought away more 
curiosities than we did. A quantity of 
golden images, from that strangest of all 
“ diggings,” Chiriqui, was offered us at 
San José de Costa Rica; but as works of 
art they were execrable, and the mere 
weight of gold made them expensive. 
There was nothing else—except pumas! I 
am almost sorry I did not bring away a 
puma. Amongst those brought for sale 
there was one which ensnared my heart of 
hearts. He would have been dead, proba- 
bly, by this time, but what fun we should 
have had together in his days of youth! 
If these tales do not weary a patient 
public, I will choose for a text the skin 
lying before my fire-place, and discourse of 
pumas one day. 

But for the moment we are concerned 
with this tripod. It stands on three 
bottle-shaped legs, about four inches 
high ; the legs are hollow, and one, which 
I have laboriously emptied of dirt, 
through a hole in the side for that 
purpose intended, contains a marble, 
which rattles. So the Indians to this day 
quaintly fashion any article of earthen- 
ware which has legs. The basin thus 
supported is six inches in diameter, and 
one inch deep. Its material, shown by 
a fracture, is the roughest clay, hidden 
beneath a slip of cream-colour, very thick 
and smooth. Legs and basin are encircled 
by ruled lines, as it were, of chocolate 
paint ; between them at irregular distances 
are single characters and groups. If these 
be only decoration, the perverse ingenuity 
of man has never yet designed anything so 
senseless and uncouth. They are mostly 
angular, but a proportion have the segment 
of a circle, or the circle itself, with or with- 
out a dot variously disposed attaching to 





them. Unlearned persons instantly say, 
“'That’s writing,” and it would need much 
evidence to satisfy me that these simple 
archeologists are wrong. My tripod is not 
the only object displaying such curious 
marks. Every piece of earthenware I re- 
covered which had the light-coloured “slip” 
soconvenient for inscription—and they were 
many—showed the same arrangement of 
similar characters. 

When the result of our diggings was 
presented by Mr. Jebb and myself to the 
British Museum, I kept back this tripod 
for several reasons. In the first place, 
there were several like it; in the second, 
it was given to me; and in the third, it 
had a tale belonging to it. 

Once upon a time an Indian dwelt with 
his family under the shadow of Mombacho, 
the great volcano overhanging Granada. I 
begin the story thus, because such an 
opening is effective; as for the plain 
fact, he dwelt there only fourteen years 
ago, and I hope he is there still. This 
fellow had built his hut with stones |} 
gathered from an enormous cairn, sur- 
mounted by statues and carved figures. 
When I saw it the mound was still 
imposing, though it had been a quarry 
for all the Indians about. Before such 
depredations the tomb must have covered 
sixty yards by forty, and it was seven feet 
high above the ground. But the statues 
had been overturned. The peon told 
us that on his arrival there were five 
upright and two recumbent—so placed, 
evidently, by the sculptor—but all more or 
less defaced. He himself had dragged one 
to his cottage, and hollowed out its back 
for his wife to grind her maize upon. But 
we found heads and torsos belonging to at 
least a dozen figures which had once stood, 
about the spot. Generations of fanatical 
peons had been labouring to destroy this 
monument of their heathen forefathers, 
and they had been too successful, here as 
elsewhere. We discovered the statue, pre- 
eminent of size, which was probably a 
likeness of the dead chief. It had stood, 
apparently, at the end most favoured by 
the Indians for digging, a huge block of 
stone, seven feet long even now, eighteen |f 
inches broad, and twelve inches thick. The |f 
figure represented an old warrior, with stern 
brows parted by a heavy wrinkle, who || 
clasped with both hands a spear, held to 
his chest. The costume could not clearly 
be made out, owing to mutilations. 
Among the other effigies was a woman, 
dressed in close robes and wimple; another 
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half naked. A sleeping figure struck us 
much by the ease and nature of its rude 
art. A striking object must this tomb 
have been when all the country round 
was cleared and tilled, as it certainly was 
three centuries ago. But when we visited 
the spot trees growing from the cairn 
itself concealed it, the desecrated statues 
lay amid rank herbage, the outline of 
the monument was smoothed down until, 
at a hasty glance, one would have even 
taken it for an accidental elevation of the 
soil. 

We had not intended to stay the night 
at this place, but the tumulus, though too 
large to excavate, occupied our interest 
and our sketch-books till it grew late 
for returning to the hacienda; where, in 
truth, we found poor welcome though it 
was dearly charged. The Indian was ready 
enough with such accommodation as he 
had, and his demand, though extravagant 
to absurdity, would be only a few coppers. 
When our servants had swept out the larger 
room, they hung our hammocks, and de- 
parted ; for what object, or what pleasure, 
they themselves only knew, but such was 
their custom. The hut of an Indian, if it 
be divided, has a partition of bamboos 
stuck three or four inches apart, like a bird- 
cage. ‘There is no privacy behind a barrier 
of this kind, and the use of it is one of 
those accepted fictions which everywhere 
prevail in some form or another. Our 
host and hostess politely retired, with their 
many children, when we had devoured the 
tough beefsteaks and the leathery tortillas, 
fiery with pepper, which made our evening 
meal, But the afternoon’s talk had excited 
them. Nobody before had asked about 
the cairn, or showed curiosity regarding it. 
In the semi-darkness—for we had hun 
rugs and cloths on the partition—they 
whispered of extraordinary things, and the 
listening children put questions. It was 
quite early; we had no desire to sleep ; 
and after awhile, roused by the murmuring 
conversation, we invited the peon and his 
wife to tell their tale over a glass of 
schnaps. It is deplorable, it is wrong, that 
men should drink, and yet worse, that 
women should bear them company; but 
my experience is that if one wants inform- 
ation, especially from reluctant persons, a 
dram works more effect in some few seconds, 
than handsful of money, and most brilliant 
argument, in a day. 

The Indian looked old, and his wife yet 
older ; but the comeliness of their race is 
not enduring, and they had a child scarcely 





two years of age. The pair removed to 
this spot soon after their marriage some 
twenty-five years before, when the peons 
were emancipated. The cairn at that time 
was untouched, though some of the statues 
had been upset, and all battered. Other 
slaves, freed by the proclamation, presently 
gathered to the place, which was suitable 
for the culture of indigo. They found it less 
troublesome, upon the whole, to build sub- 
stantial huts where the materials lay to 
hand, than to form a wigwam of boughs, 
as is customary. So, by gradual under- 
mining, the tumulus was ruined. No 
object of value turned up. 

After giving these very unimportant 
details the old man paused, with the air of 
one who has said all his say. We refilled the 
glasses ; for there was a more interesting 
narrative to come, if only these obstinate 
and suspicious people could be induced 
to tell it. They drank silently, however, 
until, utilising hints picked up from their 
conversation with the children, I observed : 
“There is a lady in Masaya who declares 
that you dug a pot of gold from the tomb.” 

This taunt roused the dame. She hastily 
put down her goblet, crossed herself several 
times, and proceeded to curse Donna Dolores 
with intense spirit and volubility. ‘“ The 
woman without shame,” she cried. ‘The 
thief, the gallows-bird, the evil-minded 
idolatrous Indian! This saint and that 
look down upon us two, and bear witness 
for me!” Thus, stimulated by schnaps, 
did our hostess appeal to Heaven against 
calumny and wrong. By the exercise 
of some patience we brought her to facts, 
and, with a last significant reminder to 
the saints that there are powers ready 
to help the innocent if they should be so 
incautious as to refuse, the old creature 
poured forth her tale. 

Some twenty years before, the rains had 
been very heavy for a week. After they 
stopped, in passing the cairn, she observed 
that a large mass of stones had given 
way, and some presentiment caused her to 
approach. A quantity of potsherds, newly 
broken, lay amongst the mud and slush, 
and in the middle of the gap she saw the 
rounded extremity of a huge jar, slipper- 
shaped, such as the Indians still use for 
holdingcorn. Sometimes they make it them- 
selves, but more frequently they dig it from 
the site of an ancestor’s dwelling. It is an 
absolute fact that in some parts of Nicara- 
gua, especially the island of Omotepie, the 
natives turn up the soil for ready-made 
pottery when their household stock falls 
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short. The appearance of this object, 
therefore, did not by any means astonish 
an- Indian woman. She knew, however, 
that it was no common find. Why the 
ancient inhabitants of Nicaragua should 
have buried pots and pans by the dozen in 
their back-gardens is a puzzling question, 
for seldom is there anything inside. But 
the case is different when such heaps of 
earthenware are evidently funereal, especi- 
ally if covered by a mound so huge as this. 
Every child knows that somewhere amongst 
the ruins will be discovered teeth, fragments 
of charred bone, and many things beside. 
No tomb has been found in Central 
America to approach the wealth of those 
occasionally discovered in Peru, and none 
probably exist ; but very many have given 
fortunes, as fortunes go out there, to some 
patient digger or some lucky Indian. It 
might be supposed that a population of 
gamblers, inhabiting a country full of 
ancient tombs, would devote themselves to 
the task of opening them. But experience 
teaches that the profit is very uncertain, 
whilst the labour is tremendous. A class 
of persons does exist who follow the 
profession of grave-breaking, but their 
appearance does not encourage imitators. 

Our hostess, then, knew that she had 
made a great discovery, and stood breath- 
less. Dusk was settling down. The high 
bald top of Mombacho still glowed with 
orange fire, but below, where the lake had 
been rolling and shimmering like quick- 
silver, was now an isleless vapoury sea. 
The pale green fields of indigo were darken- 
ing ; the forest shades began to creep over 
the land. It was an evil moment to defy 
the fiends who had ruled so long, and are 
still powerful despite the Christian saints. 
The stern eyes of the old Chondal warrior 
scowled downwards, while the intruder 
glanced towards them in superstitiousdread. 
They seemed totake life and fire. She threw 
her shaw] across her face, and hastily with- 
drew. With the first light she would 
return, and carry off the treasure. The old 
Carib devils are strong only in darkness, 
and for a trifle the priest would consecrate 
this pagan gold, and remove it from their 
influence for ever. Besides, she might give 
a portion to good works, and have masses 
said for the heathen chief. Everything 
possible should be done, if only the plunder 
were rich enough. 

So the woman went home in a fever. 
Often she glanced stealthily aside, thinking 
that the awful guardians of the tomb were 
mustering in her path. The night-hawks, 





flitting noiselessly by, made her scream ; 
thecharred familiar stumps took monstrous 
shapes. When the hut was reached, and 
the door banged to, she fell upon a seat and 
stayed there trembling. Her husband was 
at Granada; her children too young to be 
companions. The woman tried to occupy 
herself with household duties, but strange 
sounds swept by the lonely dwelling, strange 
shadows glimmered on the walls. After 
putting the babies to rest, she struggled 
awhile against a nameless terror—then 
threw herself upon the bed with them, and 
covered her face, and lay in the sweat of fear. 
The old gods of his forefathers are very 
living realities to the Indian of to-day. He 
knows where they stand, open-mouthed, 
fierce-eyed, in the gloomiest recesses of the 
woods. He knows, too, that they are not 
deserted, that many of his fellows practise 
dreadful rites before them, and a thousand 
whispered legends testify that their male- 
volent aid is not refused, if properly 
besought. Until she could gain the pro- 
tection of the Church, this woman, who 
cherished such designs, lay at their mercy. 
Sick with terror she passed the rattling 
beads, and murmured “aves” without a 
stop under the muffling of her shawl. 
But the dogged Indian character is stronger 
than panic, stronger than superstition. She 
never thought of abandoning her resolve. 

Suddenly the blocd in her body stood 
still, her forehead wrinkled in agony, but 
no cry would issue from her gasping jaws. 
There was a rustle at the door, and a 
heavy thud. The mother seized her 
children in each hand and crushed them 
to her bosom. They wailed with pain 
and fright, but she sat up, unheeding, 
agonised, choking. Then came a voice 
calling her name, andatap. “Do not be 
frightened, Christina querida! It’s I, 
Tia Dolores!” The blood ran slowly 
back into its courses, with a painful 
pricking. She knew that this was a 
delusion of the fiend’s, but the sound of 
human utterance restored her. The elder 
child ceased crying, and exclaimed : “I am 
frightened, Tia Dolores! Oh, come to 
mamma.” ‘The terrified woman regained 
a little courage. Upon innocence the 
wiles of Satan have no power, and her 
daughter recognised the visitant. Adjured 
in Our Lady’s name, Dolores swore that 
she was human, and then, tottering to the 
entrance, Christina pushed aside the bar. 
But she almost fell backwards when a big 
dog sprang in, and the neighbour caught 
ner. 
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After such a parley, it would have been 
useless to try and keep the secret. Dolores 
was much older, and her reputation in the 
scattered little settlement was that of a 
person very wise, and grave, and resolute. 
She had come to borrow some small article 
of housekeeping, but her errand was 
forgotten in the excitement of this news. 
Hour after hour they talked of it. Dolores 
strongly commended her neighbour's pru- 
dence in waiting for daylight before 
touching the urn. She, an Indian from 
Omotepie, had a dozen gruesome tales 
of vengeance executed by the gods on 
those who slighted them without securing 
the protection of the saints. . The religious 
exercises necessary were well known to 
her, and they agreed to perform them 
before sunrise. Then Tia Dolores rose to 
go, quite cool and fearless, though she 
must pass almost beneath the shadow of 
the cairn, and the moon had not yet risen. 
Christina had no such bravery. She 
implored her friend to stay, offering a 
quarter of the treasure if she would con- 
sent. Though quite willing to accept these 
terms, Dolores pointed out that she must 
run home to warn her husband, an austere 
man, who would beat her black and blue 
before she could explain. This argument 
| was too obviously sound for contradiction, 
and she departed, leaving her dog. Chris- 
tina sat trembling and starting for an hour, 
her anxious eyes fixed upon the slumbering 
guardian, which, as she knew, would cower 
and howl at the approach of evil things. 
At length he sprang up, ears erect, and 
tail extended; then with a joyous bark 
ran to the door. When it was opened, at 
Dolores’ knock, he gave no attention to 
his mistress, but bounded past her through 
the dewy weeds. As Christina looked 
after him with surprise, she heard a 
yelp of pain, such as a dog gives when 
hurt. 

“What is the matter with the perro? 
Has your husband come with you?” 

‘Oh, he is a tiresome creature!” answered 
Dolores in some confusion. “You know 
there has been a tigre [jaguar] prowling 
about the village lately ? I suppose he has 
got upon its trail.” 

Christina had not heard of a tigre, but 
the explanation was probable enough. She 
thought no more of the matter, and went 
to bed. 

Before dawn the women rose, commended 
their enterprise to heaven by such prayers 
as are enjoined in such a case, and sallied 
forth, leaving the babies asleep. Daylight 











was breaking. Mombacho lay hid behind 


a veil of clouds, rolling outlines faintly — 


lustrous towards the east. The tomb, 
dripping under its trees, lay blurred and 
indistinct. An early cuyo howled on the 
forest edge, and at thatthundering clarion the 
birds awoke, the huge bats hastened home; 
a pair of parrots flitted croaking overhead. 
With one simultaneous scream a flock of 
red macaws took wing, and flapped up- 
wards from their shelter like a flame arising. 
The silvery edges of the mist took colour, 
the clouds rolled back on either side, show- 
ing a sea-green sky. Lighter at every 
step became the path; the dewdrops 
twinkled. Then the fog lifted, hanging in 
swathes across the higher branches of the 
trees; the first beam of the hidden sun 
tipped the upper world with golden glory 
when these women reached the mound. 
It was rifled. Urn and everything had 
disappeared, saving this tripod which I 
keep. It lay upside down in the gap. 

We may pass over their laments. Chris- 
tina was not suspicious of disposition, and 
besides, there was no one to suspect. Some 
other Indian might have anticipated her 
in discovering the booty, but this was im- 
probable. More likely the evil spirits had 
removed it. So Dolores thought, and she 
was an authority. In bitter disappoint- 
ment the two returned, carrying for all 
their treasure this small piece of earthen- 
ware. 

Dolores strongly advised that the whole 
story be kept secret, and Christina 
agreed ; but when the husband came from 


Granada, she told him, of course, and he 


was very angry. Without questioning that 
Carib devils had removed the gold, he 
thought that his wife should have been 
beforehand with them. In such a case 
Heaven does not grant two chances. There 
were lots of jicara-trees by the hut; what 
more easy than to arm oneself with their 
cruciform leaves and defy the enemy? He 
was not a bad man, however, and he 
loved his wife. When Christina wailed her 
cowardice with tears, he gave her comfort. 
Perhaps it was best. The opposing powers 
were evidently active and resolved ; perhaps 
ill-luck would have accompanied the wealth. 
Rich people often have a short existence, 
and not a merry one, in that country; so 
the Indian concealed his disappointment 
under a cloud of philosophical reflections. 
Christina, therefore, was as much sur- 
prised almost as hurt, when, coming home 
one afternoon, he forthwith knocked her 
flat, and beat her with the handle of a hoe. 
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Such marital castigation is not at all a rare 
event in Nicaraguan households, but this 
pair had lived hitherto on better terms. 
When suffered to get up—a hoe is an 
awkward instrument to brandish long— 
Christina humbly asked her offence. “ You 
stupid mule! You ignorant Indian!” ex- 
claimed her husband. ‘ Whilst you were 
trembling at your shadow, Tia Dolores 
went out bravely and robbed us. She is 
the woman I ought to have married! She 
thinks of her husband and her children, 
and goes into danger for their sake! 
Dolores isn’t a heathen Carib, afraid of 
idols, unmindful of the blessed saints! 
the thief, the creature without shame, 
the atheist, the &c., &.” It was long 
before the wife could get a more lucid 
explanation. I have said that the huts 
were far apart, and those who know 
Indian habits are aware that social inter- 
course is restricted. It would seem that 
Tia Dolores, her husband, and children, 
had quietly left their hut, with the simple 
furniture inside, one day at least before 
their absence was discovered. Even then 
it excited little stir, for they might have 
gone to Granada or Masaya, though it 
was improbable. But the alcalde of the 
district happened to come round, and he 
took up his abode in the abandoned 
dwelling. The Indians attended on him 
there, and such quick eyes speedily re- 
marked that Dolores and her family had 
no intention of returning. This in itself 
would have been interesting only, not 
surprising; but presently a gold rattle was 
picked up by the alcalde himself. Every 
one knew what that meant. Gold rattles, 
more or less valuable, are almost invariably 
found with funereal deposits. ‘These 
people,” cried the alcalde, “have found a 
treasure belonging to the state, and have 
fled with it. I shall issue a warrant for 
their arrest.” At this moment came 
Christina’s husband. He heard the story 
in silence, offered no information, but went 
home and punched his wife. That was 
the end of the tale, so far as they were 
interested in it. Needless to say that the 
pleasant confidence of man and wife never 
returned. In moments of annoyance, the 
loss of untold wealth was always charged 
against Christina; and her temper soured, 
his irritability grew, as years went on 
without improving their condition. 

Whilst this legend was telling our 
servants came in, and they heard the last 
of it. 

“T know all about that woman,” said 





Salvador. ‘ Her name is Dolores Esparsa; 
and her husband is called Manuele Burgos.” 


“You are right!” cried the Indians: 


together. 


“They live at Masaya, and havea great. 


hacienda by the Panaloya.” 
“So we have been told.” 


“The eldest son is a colonel, the second: | 
ra rich lawyer, and the third is a canon at 


Kivas.” 

There was no reply to this. The pair 
listened breathlessly, and the old woman’s 
eyes flamed with hate. 

“They say,” continued Salvador, “ that 
one or other of the elder sons is likely to 
be president at the next election. If not, 
the colonel will ‘pronounce.’ The brothers 
are friends, and they don’t care which is 
chosen. As for the youngest, he is to be 
bishop-coadjutor of Leon as soon as his 
holiness approves the appointment.” 

The Indian looked at his wife darkly. 
She sombrely surveyed her ugly nurselings, 
unwashed, unkempt, ignorant, hopeless, 
born serfs as their parents were, excepting 
the name. Then she rose, quite quietly, 
and went to bed, with a dull and pre- 
occupied salutation. The old man fol- 
lowed, and we also turned in, to leave the 
place at dawn for a shooting expedition. 
Two days after, riding near Granada in 
the dusk, we passed an old woman whose 
face seemed familiar, but she paid no atten- 
tion. Our servants entered into chat with 
her, and stayed behind. When Salvador 
overtook us, he said: “That was old 
Christina, in whose house we slept beneath 
Mombacho. I know what the witch has 
come to do,” he added mysteriously ; but 
we could get no information more explicit 
than shakings of the head and muttered 
exorcisms. 

Next morning there was agitation on the 
Gran Plaza, and excitement among the 
priests of La Merced Church. The gaping 
idol called La Bocca, which stands, half 
embedded, at a corner of the square, was 
sprinkled with blood, and its huge mouth 
was full of flowers. The earliest duty of 
the verger at La Merced is to examine this 
figure, and with utmost haste to remove all 
outward evidence of the paganism which 
still lingers in that country. He dare not, 
however, conceal his discovery, for these 
offerings to La Bocca nearly always portend 
disturbance among the Indians. Upon the 
point of rising in arms, the serfs invoke 
their ancestral gods. Several times an 
energetic government has profited by the 
warning, and trouble has been averted by 
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redress of peon grievances. Occasionally La 
Bocca is propitiated for private vengeance, 
_but this occurs so seldom that the other 
| -explanation is always preferred. 
alvador brought the news, with horror 
ein his face. Desperate over her wrongs, 
_ Christina had given her soul to the fiends 
‘for. revenge. “Something awful will 
happen!” he said. “If I were Colonel 
Burgos, I would go to the hut, and burn her 
and all her family inside.” But we never 
heard the tragic issue. There was much 
talk of removing La Bocca, or blowing him 
up, as there always is after a scandal of 
this kind. The priests of La Merced, to 
whom the idol gives muchannoyance andno 
profit, petitioned government to stop such 
displays of malignant heathenism. They 
offered to destroy the stone at their own 
expense. But the government was afraid. 
Nobody can tell how the Indians would 
regard the uprooting of La Bocca. It was 
planted where it stands, they say, and it has 
been preserved, by miracle. Little wonder 
that such a belief should rule, when every 
idol and statue for miles round has been 
upset or broken. So far as I know, La 
Bocca is still erect at the corner of the 
Great Square in Granada, and still, from 
time to time, its hideous crest is smeared 
with blood, and its mouth filled with 
flowers. 





GONE AWAY. 


I wItt not think of thee as cold and dead, 
Low-lying in the grave that I can see, 
I would not stand beside when life had fled 
And left thy body only, there for me. 
I never saw thee with thy pale arms crossed 
On that unbeating heart that was mine own, 
They only told me all that I had lost 
When ies thy breast thy lovely soul had flown. 


Thou wert not that ! and so I turned away, 
And left the house when other mourners stayed ; 
Nor did I come on that unhappy day 
When in the tomb that dreadful thing was laid. 
To me thou art not dead, but gone an hour 
Into another country fair and sweet, 
Where thou shalt by some undiscovered power 
Be kept in youth and beauty till we meet. 


Thus I can feel that any given day, 
I could rejoin thee, gone awhile before 
To foreign climes, to pass dull weeks away 
By wandering on the broad Atlantic shore ; 
Where each long wave that breaks upon the sand 
Bears thee a message from me waiting here, 
And every breath Spring breathes across the land 
Seems as a sign that thou art lingering near. 


So I will think of thee as living there, 

And I will keep thy grave in sweetest bloom 
As if thou gavedst a garden to my care 

E’er thou departed from our English gloom. 
Then when my day is done, and I too die, 

*T will be as if I journeyed to thy side ; 
And when all quiet we together lie, 

We shall not know that we have ever died. 





A LONDON FLOOD. 


Ir was dark enough at Charing Cross, 
although not much past mid-day. Not 
that the fog was heavy, but that the 
supply of light was insufficient, as if 
the sun itself were suffering from frozen- 
up pipes and a deficiency in the gas 
supply. Upon the Embankment it was not 
much better. Cleopatra’s Needle showed 
like a ragged slit in the impalpable curtain. 
A long line of tumbrils rumbled slowly 
past, halting at a given place to shoot their 
loads into the tide-way. In the City the 
same hush, the same gloom, with shadowy 
figures coming thicker and thicker, crossing 
and recrossing. Who would be abroad on 
such a day if he could help it? And yet 
withal in many of the passers-by there 
was a secret sense of satisfaction, as if 
being out at all were a meritorious perform- 
ance. We shall be historical, perhaps: 
this is to be the great frost of the century, 
and we are in it. 

Crossing the bridge is like venturin 
forth into space; the beginning and en 
lost in mist, like the bridge of life in Mirza’s 
vision. The soft crackling of floating ice 
mingles with the sound of rushing waters, 
with the muffled tread of men and horses 
struggling past. And over the bridge, 
while the prospect before us seems still 
more gloomy and unsatisfactory than that we 
have left behind, there is a flight of steps, as 
it were especially reserved for the wicked, 
that leads into a region of quite Cimmerian 
darkness, an under-world of solemn and 
sepulchral stillness. It is like descending 
into a cellar, and tiers of huge hogsheads, 
frozen into a solid mass, give a sort of colour 
to the illusion. Our under-world has a life of 
its own, however, and seems constituted on 
the same lines as the world above; for here 
is a grand medieval church with tombstones 
round about, and a market almost under 
its walls—a busy market at times, no doubt, 
and even now with baskets of apples and 
vegetables about, and people selling them, 
but all with the prevailing stiff frozen 
look. Passing the market we soon lose 
ourselves in a labyrinth of buildings, with 
steam gushing out of great boarded open- 
ings, and are almost swallowed up in a 
huge drift, half snow and half brewers’ 
grains, coming out of which we unexpec- 
tedly are brought up by the yellow funnel 
of a steamer rising up in our path. We are 
on the margin of a frozen sea; the steamer 
is hard and fast in the ice, with half-a-dozen 
black barges moored to it in the same 
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predicament. Outside the frozen circle 
lumps of ice are hovering,uncertain whether 
to join the snug party, or trust themselves 
to the sullen current. Out of the mist 
come the thunder and piercing shrieks of 
passing trains high overhead. 

This is Bankend, says one of the 
shadows that haunt the margin of the 
waters, a shadow with his ears buried 
between his shoulders, his hands thrust 
deep in his pockets, the peak of his cap 
almost touching the bow] of the short black 
pipe between his teeth. This might be 
the end of the world from the present 
appearance of things, the end and edge of 
the world, with only ice and water beyond. 
But for us it is the beginning of an expedi- 
tion to visit this low-lying region held in 
the treacherous grip of the Thames between 
London Bridge and Lambeth. It is a 
region of giant manufactories, and great 
wharves, stores, and timber yards, towering 
over a mass of poor dwellings huddled 
thickly together. Short irregular streets 
lead into queer courts and irregular squares. 
A labyrinth of arches rise from their midst, 
carrying a tangled network of railway 
lines, the passengers on which look curiously 
down on the snow-covered roofs and 
miserable garrets of the lower regions. 
It is a region the poor have pretty much 
to themselves. There are a few shops, 
and those small and poor, except in the 
great thoroughfares. Little coffee-houses, 
which dispense their hot liquids at so much 
a jug; and small sweet-shops, where news- 
papers are sold, maintain a fitful existence. 
And yet, as far as nomenclature goes, the 
region displays a gay and even festal spirit. 
There are walks that wind among the rail- 
way-arches and end abruptly in blind 
alleys; gardens covered with bricks and 
rubbish, where the tiny forecourts of the 
houses are festooned with rotting clothes- 
lines ; avenues that lead to bleak patches of 
building ground. Princes Square has a 
fine aristocratic sound, which contrasts sadly 
with the reality, and Doon Street suggests 
banks and braes of which the dwellers in its 
poor squalid houses probably have not a 
notion. The only banks they know are 
the banks of the Thames, which they may 
well wish further away from them. For 
without the river, life would be endurable 
even in this under-world; while with it, 
embanked and walled in the happy regions 
opposite, so as to turn its full fury upon us, 
each recurring month brings the fear of a 
fresh disaster. 

Few people in London, or for that 





matter in the country either, will soon 
forget Tuesday the 18th of January. It 
may take its place in future annals along 
with other unlucky days, as White Tuesday. 
There have been heavier snow - storms, 
perhaps, in respect of actual fall of 
snow, but never such a piercing, driving, 
fierce, altogether fiendish day. Lucky the 
man who was not compelled to face it in 
the morning, when the storm howled 
irresistibly through the frozen streets ; 
luckier still if he had not to face it at 
night, fighting through blinding snow his 
way to a station probably already drifted 
up. Even snugly at home the day was 
miserable enough, the wind howling down 
the chimneys, and driving clouds of smoke 
into the room; and wheezing under the 
front door with clouds of frozen particles, 
burying the door-mat, and filling the 
umbrella-stand with driven snow. Perhaps 
the worst time of all was just between 
four and five o’clock in the evening, when 
black night was closing in, shops were 
shut up, vehicles taken off the roads, and 
a sentiment of cruel isolation everywhere 
diffused. And it was just at that time 
that the dwellers in our under-world had 
the alarm : “‘ The water’s coming !” 

It was a quiet, cold, and rather hungry 
world to which the alarm was thus given : 
a world almost drifted up with snow, and 
a good deal out of work. The children 
were trying to warm their hands at the 
handful of fire in the grate, the falling 
snow darkening the window, and the wind 
howling dismally outside. Even the school 
had been given up in the view of the impro- 
bability of the youngsters ever getting there 
safely, or, once there, of their ever getting 
back again. Father was expected home 
every minute from the windy signal-box, 
where he had spent the last twelve hours. 
The lodger upstairs had come to borrow a 
drop of hot water for her husband’s tea, a 
man who works in a wharf, at present out 
of work through stress of weather. The 
cobbler down below is also short of work, 
and for some days has ceased his tapping 
for want of something to hammer at. All 
this suggests a residence in flats ; and so it 
is, but on such a tiny scale! A front and 
back room for the signalman, his wife, and 
three children ; and the same up a micro- 
scopic pair of stairs for the wharf labourer, 
who has a bigger family ; while the shoe- 
maker at the root of the tree, like the cat 
in the fable, rears up a colony of young 
Crispins underground. 

Crispin has been wise in time, and has 
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surrounded his underground window with 
a barricade of planks and litter, which the 
snow has magnified into an imposing 
barrier. For the household has not been 
without misgivings of an approaching 
flood. The wharf labourer, who is learned in 
moons and tides, has given some alarming 
forecasts ; though thesignalman, whospends 
so much of his time in the air, has taken a 
more cheerful view of the matter. High 
tides have been prophesied before which 
have turned out harmless, he cheerfully 
points out, and the ice in the river is likely 
to keep down the water. But the wharf 
labourer knows best. He has been out on 
the bankside this hour watching the rising 
tide, and it is he who is running down the 
street and giving the alarm. The water is 
coming! The waterdashesalong behind him, 
irresistible as a lava stream, a flood of ice 
and half-melted snow; it licks up Crispin’s 
defences and leaps triumphantly over his 
boards, dashes against the door, forces the 
ill-made lock; the force of the Atlantic 
is behind it with the stormy waves of the 
Channel, and in a trice the house is carried 
by storm. This, with night coming on; with 
a howling wind outside; with snow and 
cold to pierce the bones; fires dashed 
out; beds and chairs afloat; and the 
frozen tide lapping against the staircase 
and gurgling into the cupboards! People 
struggling through to catch South-Western 
trains might have seen the waters casca- 
ding into the areas of Stamford Street, 
while people were hurrying with carts and 
horses, trying to save their families and 
belongings in the streets on a lower level. 

For an hour the waters rose, and then 
left their slimy mark upon. the walls as 
they gradually receded. The wind had 
blown itself out, or had driven on to find 
other victims. The tide was ebbing fast, 
but wind and tide would come back, like a 
lion to its half-devoured prey, before the 
first glimmer of the sulky dawn. 

It is not comfortable to think of the 
night those poor creatures must have 
passed—a night whose chill bitterness 
reached even the well-to-do, snug under 
blankets and counterpanes—penned as they 
were in dripping rooms with everything 
wet or frozen about them. It is not com- 
fortable either to think that it wants 
nothing but a gale of wind and a spring 
tide coming together to inflict a like 
calamity in hundreds of poor houses. 
Floods will come, we know: they are 
visitations which only a long course of 
scientific regulation applied to the whole 








watershed can effectually allay, but this 
recurring plague inflicted upon classes the 
least able to bear it, is at least thoroughly 
preventable. Surely the maintenance of a 
proper embankment with outfalls duly 
protected is within the resources of our 
engineering skill; and if a monumental 
work to cost millions of money and take 
years to execute is out of the question, a 
cheaper substitute might be found to be 
equally effective. As far as this particular 
visitation goes, public benevolence has 
come forward handsomely to relieve the 
sufferers. Probably all material losses 
will be restored by the funds thus provided, 
but it will be difficult to restore the wasted 
health, to eradicate the seeds of disease 
which were sown in the cold and expo- 
sure of that bitter night. And charity 
ebbs and flows like the tide. The bitterest 
pinch of all may come when the world is a 
little tired of giving, rather satiated with 
the subject, and disposed to let the whole 
matter shift for itself. 

In the general disorganisation and con- 
fusion of powers which make London the 
most unevenly governed city in the world, 
it is what we should have expected to find 
that the clergy come manfully to the front. 
It was thus when the Roman empire was 


breaking up, and civil authority had lost: 


its weight and prestige. And the form of 
semi-ecclesiastical government of that age 
seems to have survived in the south of 
London to the present day. The vestry 
rules as a kind of municipality, with the 
clergyman as official president instead of a 
mayor, and churchwardens who perform 
the functions of aldermen. The crowds at 
the vestry door and at the gates of the 
vicarages show in what direction the poorer 
classes look in the pinch of such a crisis as 
the present. 

A few days after the flood, the low- 
lying regions have resumed their customary 
appearance. Relics of the barricades 
manned against the invading waters are 
still to be seen. Householders have 
cleaned their steps and cleared their areas. 
The frost has slackened in severity; there 
is even a gleam of sunshine in the air, and 
everybody begins to chirp a little. Over 
from St. Paul’s the chimes are merrily 
sounding ; the mist has cleared away from 
the river, and tugs are hauling away at 
stray barges and navigating among the 
thick ice-floes that calmly circle round 
with the suspicion of a sparkle on their 
frosted surface. But there is no other life 
on the river; the movable parts of the 
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steamboat-piers are removed, and all the 
substructure is a mass of glittering ice and 
frozen snow. <A touch of sunlight over 
the whole has an indescribably cheering 
effect. Along the streets bands of men 
are picking away at the snow. The courts 
and alleys give evidences of life within; 
women congregate at corners about the 
water-plugs waiting patiently their turn, 
their feet in the half-frozen pool about the 
fountain. There is little chatter or gossip ; 
the women seem quiet and subdued, with 
dark rings about their eyes, faces haggard 
and careworn, and not without marks of 
ill-usage from loving partners. 

There are streets, too, where life is not 
quite so regular, perhaps, as it ought to be, 
where, perhaps, a man would hardly care 
to find himself on a dark foggy night. 
Still, the cold seems to have tamed 
their inmates, and they mingle harmlessly 
with the rest. But in a general way 
it is a world poor but tolerably honest 


that lies in the treacherous peninsula be- 


tween Rotherhithe and Lambeth. Leather- 
dressers in Bermondsey long settled there, 
whose forbears might have worked for 
Huguenot tanners or have been themselves 
of the religious emigration; potters at 
Lambeth, where the potter’s-wheel was 
at work probably when Roman legions 
crossed thereabouts by the horse-ferry. 
And, mingled with these, are indescribable 
masses of the servants of modern civilisa- 
tion, people without a craft, without a 
trade, but useful, perhaps indispensable, 
in the scheme of life; all living very 
much from hand to mouth, and all unfitted 
to bear any sudden strain of misfortune. 
Out of this morose and gloomy neigh- 
bourhood it is a real relief to come upon 
the Albert Embankment. There is no 
finer promenade than this, with the noble 
reach of river, and the mass of the Houses 
of Parliament looming grandly in the 
distance. Here are pleasure-boats all 
crystallised in ice, launches with their 
funnels tied up like jars of pickles; barges, 
too, are moored to the bank, where they 
will stay till the thaw comes, black 
unseemly coal-barges for the most part. 
Here is one that shows signs of life, gaily 
painted is she, with smoke coming out of the 
chimney, and a mop lying handy by the 
poop. The Caroline of Charlton is this taut 
craft, and Caroline herself, a woman of 
mature years, with only one eye, seduced by 
a strong ray of sunshine thrusts her head 
through the companion and looks vaguely 
about her. She is received with jeers by 








the loafers on the site of the once steamboat- 
pier, and withdraws her head hastily, 
evidently not liking the appearance of 
things. Caroline, too, will have to wait 
for the thaw. 

And, after the thaw, how long will it be 
before somebody in authority in the Palace 
of Eternal Talk, over the way at West- 
minster, perceives that to leave the poor 
on the Surrey side at the mercy of every 
high tide is a scandal that should be—and 
easily could be—remedied at once ? 





THREE FAMOUS OLD ENGLISH 
SONGS. 


THREE celebrated songs and tunes, out 
of a much larger number, have (two of 
them at any rate) been for a very long 
period the subjects of highly curious con- 
troversy. 

God Save the King, for instance. Who 
wrote the words and composed the 
tune of this famous national song or 
authem? Eighty years ago, Mr. Carey 
publicly announced that his father, Henry 
Carey, was the composer of the tune: an 
honour that had been given by repute to 
Dr. John Bull, Handel, Purcell, and other 
eminent men. A controversy at once arose 
between rival advocates, who agreed in 
nothing except in dissenting from Carey. 

Many old songs, anthems, and hymns 
have been ferreted out beginning with the 
words “God save,” and referring to the 
reigning sovereign. Claims have been 
advanced arising out of this fact. Two 
lines, ‘God save the king,” and “ Long 
to reign over us,” can certainly be traced 
back more than three hundred years. A 
theory has been put forward, based on the 
contents of an old music-book, that our 
national anthem was written by no less 
distinguished a man.than Ben Jonson ; 
that Dr. John Bull composed the melody ; 
and that it was sung in presence of James 
the First to celebrate the frustration of 
Gunpowder Plot. But there is very little 
collateral evidence to support this view. 
Although it is admitted that Dr. John Bull 
composed music to a God Save the King, 
the oldest known manuscript copy denotes 
quite a different melody from that with 
which we are all so familiar. A song found 
in the State Paper Office, written during 
the troubles of Charles the First, begins 
with the words, “God save Charles the 
King, our English Roy ;” but the rhythm 
of the several lines would be unsingable to 
our well-known melody. Dr. Blow wrote 
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a song in honour of Charles the Second, 
which contains two or three lines much 
like those of our anthem: such as “For 
ever send him victory,” and “ Confound 
his enemies.” 

Purcell’s claim to the music—or the claim 
put forward by his advocates—rests. upon 
the fact that some such tune is to be found 
in his sonatas, and that another figures 
in his Harpsichord Lessons; but neither 
resemblance is more than slight. Dr. 
Burney and Dr. Arne agreed in opinion that 
the words of our anthem were of Jacobite 
origin, and were written at some period 
during the disturbed time of James the 
Second and the two Pretenders. An old 
crystal drinking-cup is (or was) in existence, 
on the surface of which are engraved the 
following seven lines : 

God save the King, I pray ; 
God bless the King, I pray ; 
God save the King. 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Soon to reign over us, 
God save the King. 

By whomsoever and at what date soever 
written, this verse unquestionably belongs 
to our National Anthem, the deviations 
from strict identity being few. Another 
verse invokes blessings on the “ true-born 
Prince of Wales,” suitable either to the old 
or the young Pretender. The Transactions 
of the Highland Society state that this cup 
was preserved at Fingask Castle, in the 
Carse of Gowrie, but we are not told of 
any date engraved on it. 

Henry Carey was a Jacobite who com- 
posed short songs in the first forty years of 
the last century. He produced a song to 
celebrate the victory of Admiral Vernon, 
by apparently taking an old song and an 
old tune, and making alterations in both, 
resulting in a National Anthem, almost 
as we now know it. The bass or ac- 
companiment — which has always been 
much admired—was composed by Dr. 
Pepusch. In the ’45, God save the King 
was regularly sung at the two patent 
theatres, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
arranged by Dr. Arne and Dr. Burney 
respectively, who both considered it to be 
an old Jacobite song, of unknown origin. 
If they mentioned Carey at all, it was only 
as an arranger or adapter, like themselves. 
Nearly half a century afterwards, George 
Carey put in his claim for Henry his 
father, and hoped, if not directly applied, 
for a pension from George the Third, as a 
memento of the (alleged) writer and com- 
poser of the most popular of English songs. 








Dr. Harrington and Dr. Smith, both 
authorities on musical matters, advocated 
the claim; but the royal mind did not 
respond, and George Carey was left out in 
the cold. 

It has not escaped the notice of musical 
critics, that bars of music closely resem- 
bling some of those in the National Anthem 
are to be met with in many operatic and 
other melodies, most likely all taken from 
some older model. Many of the sentiments 
and terms of phrase, too, are traceable back 
to much earlier times. Kings were naturally 
wont to say and think, ‘“‘Confound their 
politics,” and “Frustrate their knavish 
tricks,” in the days of the Stuarts as in 
those of the Guelphs ; while “ Happy and 
glorious,” and “Long to reign over us,” 
smack of welcome loyalty. A puzzle arose 
after a hundred and sixteen years of the 
Georgian era, what to do with the line, 
“God save great George, our King,” when a 
William came to the throne ; and another 
when Victoria became Queen. These diffi- 
culties were solved, in the one case by 
employing the form, “God save our noble 
King,” and in the other by using the words, 
“God bless our gracious Queen.” 

Evidence has recently been obtained 
that words and music are alike older 
than the days of Carey, Arne, or Burney. 
Dr. Rimbault, one of our best authorities 
on such matters, while examining some 
books that had belonged to the Society of 
Ancient Music, lighted on the book of 
words of one of the society’s concerts in 
the time of the 45. Therein he found two 
verses of a Latin translation, the rhythm of 
which exactly fit our National Anthem. 

We will not trouble the reader with the 
Latin poem, but will simply remark that 
it embodies the whole sentiment of God 
Save the King, while one of the verses 
evidently denotes that the rebellion of ’45 
was in the thoughts of the writer. A 
letter from Benjamin Victor to David 
Garrick in the same year stated that the 
anthem was sung at both theatres by 
twenty gentlemen of the Chapel Royal, 
with great effect, and to an older anthem 
tune. Dr. Rimbault expresses a belief that 
it really is an old anthem tune, and that 
the various adaptations were arranged 
afterwards to make it fit words compli- 
mentary to James, Charles, George, &c., as 
the case might be. 

The Scotch at one time made an attempt 
to claim the honours of the celebrated 
anthem. Mr. Pinkerton some years ago 
stated that the words are a mere transcript of 
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a Scottish anthem contained in a collection 
printed nearly two centuries back. This 
anthem, however, when examined, was 
found to be in a metre quite unsuitable 
to the melody; and, moreover, that the 


melody itself has too many bars. Our 
neighbours across the Channel have put in 
a few claims of similar character. They 
assert that the song or anthem was first 
sung by the ladies of St. Cyr to our James 
the Second when that fugitive monarch 
was an exile in France ; and that Handel 
procured a copy of it, made a few altera- 
tions in the melody, and presented it to 
the British public as his own composition. 
But this story is easily refuted: the 
French verses given are quite unsuited to 
our national melody; while the lines in 
each verse, and the syllables in each line, 
are far too numerous. Six or seven years 
ago a French periodical spoke of the 
English national anthem as being derived, 
both words and music, from France: but 
no new evidence was brought forward to 
substantiate any such claim. 

Small poets have made many changes or 
additions to the words of God Save the 
King, to catch a little breeze of popular 
excitement on special occasions. At one 
time three foreign countries were dragged 
in with a bold defiance of them : 


Tell Rome and France and Spain, 
Britannia scorns their chain ; 
Ail their vile arts are vain! 

God save the King ! 

At another time, when the Jacobites 
were receiving a thrashing in Scotland, a 
hero of the day was thus utilised for the 
occasion : 

Lord, grant that Marshal Wade 

May, by thy mighty aid, 
Victory bring. 

May he sedition crush, 

And like a torrent rush, 

Rebellious Scotch to crush ! 
God save the King! 

When the great French Revolutionary 
War was raging, an additional verse was 
given to the anthem by some one, to inform 
the French that Britannia’s sons are 


Ranged in our wooden walls, 

Ready when duty calls 

To send our cannon balls 
O’er ocean’s wave. 


When George the Third had his first 
attack of insanity, an additional verse 
prayed for his recovery; and when Hadfield 
shot at the king, Sheridan produced a 
great sensation at Drury Lane Theatre, by 
adding to the anthem, on the spur of the 
moment, a verse containing these lines : 


From eyery latent foe, 
From the assassin’s blow, 


Some say that it was Kelly, not Sheridan, 
who put this happy thought into prompt 
execution. 

God Save the King, it has lately 
been shown, is or has been played on 
the organ in some churches on Sundays. 
During the Peninsular War it used to be 
played on the Sunday after the receipt of 
news of Wellington’s brilliant victories. 
At the parish church of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
it was played whenever the mayor attended 
the service officially or in state. At the 
military chapel in Chelsea Hospital it was 
regularly played as a concluding voluntary 
on Sundays ; and during the great war the 
battered old pensioners were wont to roar 
out the anthem in chorus with more vigour 
than accuracy. It appears that among 
the dalesmen of Westmoreland a country 
dance is played to the tune of the National 
Anthem, alternately with the tune of Nancy 
Dawson ; the slow and the quick, repeated 
over and over again, producing a very odd 
effect. 

God Save the King also does duty as a 
German national anthem, and it seems 
clear that words and music equally have 
arisen from gradual alterations of originals 
which cannot at present be traced to their 
real authors with any certainty. 

Rule Britannia has, like God Save the 
King, been the subject of much controversy 
in regard both to words and music. The 
song is rather boastful, but speaks of defence, 
not defiance ; of taking care and holding 
fast of that which belongs to ourselves ; 
not of snatching from others by greedy 
ambition. An English audience does not 
feel unkindly towards neighbouring nations 
after hearing the chorus of this stirring 
song, unless those said nations have been 
putting forth audacious menaces. 

Just a hundred and forty years ago, 
when the beautiful mansion of Cliveden 
was the residence of Frederick Prince of 
Wales, a féte-champétre was held in the 
gardens to celebrate alike the day of 
accession of the reigning king, George 
the Second, and the birthday of a young 
princess. A masque, called Alfred, was 
performed in a theatre temporarily set 
up in the gardens. The story and words 
of the masque appear to have been the 
joint production of Thomson and Mallet. 
Evidence exists to show that Mallet wrote 
a Patriotic Ode, which was introduced 
in it, and which is no other than our 
famous Rule Britannia. 

The masque was set to music by Dr. 
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by one of the characters as a bard. The 
masque itself was performed by Quin, 
Milward, Mrs. Horton, and other members 
of Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres. 

In the next following year, Rule 
Britannia having made a very favourable 
impression, was introduced in another 
Masque, designated the Judgment of 
Paris. Alterations were subsequently 
made in the song, some of the former 
verses being omitted, and three others by 
Bolingbroke introduced ; but it is believed 
that our present popular version is nearly 
identical with that of Cliveden renown. 

The Jacobites took the song greatly into 
favour in *45, making such alterations in 
the words as suited their views. One of 
the verses endeavoured to stir up Britannia 
in favour of Prince Charlie : 


Britannia ! rouse at Heav’n’s command, 
And crown thy native prince again ; 
Then peace shall bless thy happy land, 
And plenty pour in from the main. 
Then, Britannia, shalt thou be 

From home and foreign tyrants free. 


Ending with the chorus : 


Rise, Britannia, Britannia rise and fight, 
Restore your injured monarch’s right. 


If the loyalty of the Stuart party was 
not better than their poetry, this version 
could not aid them much. Poor Prince 
Charlie certainly did not reap the advan- 
tages of the following: 


When our great prince, with chosen band, 
Arrived from o’er the azure main, 
Heav’n smiled with pleasure on the happy land, 
And guardian angels sang this strain : 

Go, brave hero; brave hero, boldly go, 

And wrest thy sceptre from thy foe. 


In that same year, 45, Dr. Arne con- 
verted the masque into an_historico- 
musical drama, to which was given the 
title, Alfred the Great, King of England. 
He introduced Rule Britannia in it as 
an Ode to Great Britain, sung by Mrs. 
Arne on the occasion of her benefit at 
Drury Lane Theatre. The beneficiare 
announced a slight increase in the prices 
of admission for that night, on account of 
the expense incurred in the new produc- 
tion; and hoped that her kind patrons 
and the public would not take this pro- 
ceeding amiss. The pit admission was 
raised to four shillings, the gallery to half- 
a-crown. The public, however, made it 
known in various indirect ways that the 
change would not be palatable; and Mrs. 
Arne deemed it prudent to yield, “although 
the extra expense for the evening would 
exceed seventy pounds.” 

An ill-supported claim has been put 
forward for Handel as the composer of 
our renowned nautical song. It appears 





that in his Occasional Overture, comprising 
vocal as well as instrumental music, there 
is a song called Prophetic Visions Strike 
my Eye; and that the words, ‘ War shall 
cease, welcome Peace,” are sung to music 
exactly like the first bars of Rule Britannia. 
The probability is that Handel imitated 
two or three bars of music already well 
known and popular. 

It appears that the passage above ad- 
verted to has been found in a composition 
by Galliard, twenty years previous to the 
production of Rule Britannia by Dr. Arne. 
If Galliard, as the name seems to imply, 
was a Frenchman, it would be a whimsical 
freak of fortune were our neighbours 
across the Channel to put in a claim some 
day for the tune of a song which so per- 
sistently tells the world that Britannia 
rules the waves. 

Everyone who hears the fifes and drums of 
the splendid band of the Grenadier Guards 
is familiar with The British Grenadiers. 
Good musical critics have declared that 
next to the national anthems there is no 
tune of a more spirit-stirring nature, nor 
any one more truly characteristic of English 
national music. 

No certainty attaches to the date when 
this fine old tune was composed, nor to 
that of the authorship of the words; both 
appear to have grown (like Topsy) rather 
than been born. Mr. Chappell has col- 
lected all the evidence he can obtain in this 
matter. He has found it in different forms 
at different periods. It must have been, 
he conjectures, derived from the same 
source as Sir Edward Noel’s Delight, 
otherwise known as All You that Love 
Good Fellows, some time in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. Slight alterations of 
the tune are to be found in different col- 
lections and under different names. Mr. 
Chappell selects a version of the words 
somewhat more than a century old, and 
gives it with the well-known tune, with 
harmonies prepared for it by Mr. Macfarren, 
and to his well-known pages the reader 
who is unacquainted with the good old 
song may be referred. 
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BOOK II. 
CHAPTER VI. LOVE'S OBSTINACY. 
Is it needful to tell how great was the 
excitement which reigned, and buzzed, and 
fumed, and chattered; which flew from 
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house to house, and fluttered at church 
doors, and rushed frantically round in 
morning calls ; which whispered in corners, 
and pulled long faces in public, and was 
intensely, wildly, eagerly joyous and self- 
righteous from one end of Chadleigh End 
to the other, when the news first got about 
that Sybil Dysart had jilted young Ashleigh, 
and thrown herself into the arms of that 
handsome penniless Gareth Vane ? 

Mrs. Chawler said if you had sworn it 
on the Bible she would never have believed 
it. Mrs. de Boonyen said she had foreseen 
it all along. Those white and pink girls, 
with a way of looking up under their lashes 
at people, never came to any good; and 
for her part she thought Mr. Ashleigh 
greatly to be congratulated on having 
escaped in time; and felt thankful that she 
herself had always discouraged any intimacy 
at Hillbrow, and had said to her dear girls 
(so different they were !): “You may be 
kind to the Miss Dysarts when they come 
here, and I do not mind your calling on 
them now and then; but there it must 
end. I cannot permit anything more.” 

Indeed, it was quite wonderful how many 
people discovered all of a sudden that it 
was they who had snubbed Mrs. Dysart’s 
advances and thought but little of her girls ; 
and as to the exaggerations, distortions, 
and inventions to which the first rumour of 
Sybil’s breach of faith gave rise, so numerous, 
far-fetched, and ingenious were they, that it 
would have required the eye of an expert 
in scandal-sifting to detect the one grain 
of truth among the huge mass of falsehoods 
which had been heaped up before the 
incident was forty-eight hours old. 

One report said that Lion had found his 
betrothed in the act of stepping into a boat 
with Gareth Vane on the night of Mrs. 
Chawler’s party, and had dragged her back 
to the house by force. 

Another declared that the two had 
actually eloped from the ball, and that 
Lion was gone after them in pursuit. 

Again, Mrs. Dysart had had a fit on 
hearing of her daughter’s conduct, and was 
not expected to live; and Lion and Gareth 
were gone to Belgium to fight a duel. 

Yet again, the bishop had sent an official 
to stop the duel; and had insisted on 
Lion’s giving up the care of the parish in 
favour of Mr. Beale of Epsom; the red- 
haired widower, whose five small children 
and ragged shirts had touched the soft 
heart of Horatia Maude de Boonyen. 

These and a dozen other histories were 
among those that floated about Chadleigh 





End during the week or ten days which 
immediately followed the Chawler’s ball, 
and were bandied about, improved on and 
melted together, till where truth ended or 
began it would have been impossible for 
the most impartial outsider to discover. 
Never had Dilworth Hall, the Rectory, 
or Hillbrow been invaded by such a con- 
stant stream of callers; and at the last 
house in particular, the very people who 
were pretending to regret that they had 
ever shown any attentions to Miss Dysart 
at all, kept the hall-door knocker going 
pretty continuously every day from four to 
six. 

As for Lionel, once more among the list 
of eligible young men, he had never been 
so popular, so pitied, and so talked about in 
his life. 

Fortunately, he was not aware of it. 
The one grain of truth in those reports 
about him was his absence. He was not 
in Chadleigh to hear them. What Sybil 
had said to him in her letter no one, of 
course, knew save himself; but that letter, 
and her steady refusal to see him, had 
convinced him that any attempts to bring 
her back to her broken faith were useless ; 
and, for the time, the blow almost crushed 
him. Unable to remain in the spot 
where it had been inflicted, still more 
unable to bear the ridicule or compassion 
of his neighbours, he had called on Mr. 
Beale, asked him as a favour to take the 
duty at Chadleigh End for him for a week 
or two; and then had rushed off to try, as 
best he might, to gather strength and 
courage to face what remained for him in 
life. 

The gossips who flocked to Chadleigh 
church on Sunday, and crowded its narrow 
aisles with eager faces, all on the quiver to 
see how the curate bore his disappointment, 
were disappointed themselves. Lion was 
not to be seen; and only poor little Horatia 
Maude derived any consolation from the 
almost pathetic ugliness of Mr. Beale’s 
care-lined middle-aged face rising above the 
pulpit in his place. 

Nor did the curious ones get much good 
out of their visits of enquiry: not even 
that of being denied admission. Mrs. 
Ashleigh, it is true, was away from home 
on a visit; but so, as was soon ascertained, 
she had been on the night of the eventful 
dance ; and though Sybil did not make 
herself visible, her mother and _ sister 
received people as usual, and answered 
enquiries for her with a “Very well, 
thank you,” “Out for a walk,” or “Engaged | 
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at present,” uttered as calmly as if nothing 
had happened; while at the Hall, Lady 
Ashleigh took a broad and lofty tone, and 
though by no means contradicting the 
report that her nephew’s engagement to 
Miss Dysart was broken off, declined to 
blame the latter or to discuss the subject in 
any way, beyond observing that she was 
not aware of there having been any quarrel, 
or question of another gentleman, in the 
matter; and that, though these things were 
always a pity and naturally painful to the 
persons affected by them, she thought it 
infinitely better that young people should 
learn their own minds, however late, before 
entering on such a solemn contract as 
marriage rather than after it; and that, for 
her part, she had no right to comment on 
a matter with which no one had any- 
thing to do, except the parties principally 
concerned in it. 

Nevertheless, and although Lady Ashleigh 
adopted this generous tone to outsiders, 
it is not to be supposed that she, or any of 
the family, looked on Sybil’s conduct with 
a lenient or forgiving eye ; and perhaps not 
the least among the sorrows which now 
hung heavily over the little household at 
Hillbrow, was the division which each felt 
must in future exist between them and 
their oldest and dearest friends. Mrs. 
Dysart, indeed, had written to the rector’s 
wife herself to tell her what had occurred : 
a letter which, from a woman so proud and 
little given to displays of feeling, must have 
shown any one how bitterly her heart was 
wrung by her daughter’s misconduct. Un- 
fortunately, it was addressed to a mother 
whose own heart was hot with indignation 
over the wrong done to her only son; and 
the answer she received was this : 


“DEAR CLARE,—I am very sorry for 
you; but I see no good in our saying any- 
thing on the subject. You have always 
had theories about bringing up your girls. 
Apparently they haven’t answered with 
this one, and you and she must take the 
consequences. As things have turned out, 
I suppose Lion has had a lucky escape, and 
I hope he will learn so to consider it. As 
to the rest, I fancy it will be pleasanter 
for both you and me not to meet for some 
little while. We can hardly have many 
agreeable subjects of conversation, and dis- 
agreeable ones I prefer to avoid.—Yours as 
usual, R. ASHLEIGH.” 


Poor, proud little Mrs. Dysart felt this 
letter as one of the cruellest drops in her 
cup of suffering; and yet Mrs. Ashleigh did 





not mean to be cruel. She was only a 
strong woman with a sarcastic tongue, and 
much wrought up by what she considered 
as an insult to herself, and an act of base 
and unpardonable treachery to her son. 
Later, Adelaide Ashleigh wrote to Sybil 
herself, an angry impulsive letter; and 
her indignant renunciation of Sybil cost 
the girl even more bitter tears than she 
had already shed over Lion’s far gentler 
epistles. 

It was terrible to her, this being cast out 
from all love and friendship ; and if it had 
not been for Jenny, I am almost doubtful 
whether even Gareth Vane’s strange in- 
fluence over her, and her intense and 
passionate love for him, could have enabled 
her to hold out against the sternness of the 
rest of the world, her mother’s in particular. 

For Mrs. Dysart persisted in treating her 
as a wilful and disobedient child, and in 
refusing to hold any communication with 
her, or to listen to anything she had to say, 
until she had first made an unconditional 
surrender. If Sybil would not marry 
Lionel, she must at least renounce Mr. 
Vane at once and for ever; and until she 
did so Mrs. Dysart would not even bid 
her daughter good-morning or good-night. 
She never spoke to her. She even avoided 
looking at her; and though feeling and 
seeming wretchedly ill and _ enfeebled, 
refused to accept even the smallest service 
from her hands. 

Though the mother’s heart was in truth 
yearning over her child the whole time, 
Sybil must be brought to her senses. That 
was a matter which did not admit of any 
question on Mrs. Dysart’s part. It was the 
mother’s plain duty to be strong for both, 
and to save her daughter from ruin, even 
if it must be at the cost of a little 
temporary harshness. 

It was only temporary. The girl must 
yield in time. The wonder to Mrs. Dysart 
was that she had not done so already. It 
seemed almost incredible that anything so 
soft and docile should have proved as 
resistant already on this subject as she had 
done, and daily and hourly the widow 
watched for the submission which, in all 
the misery of her present life, Sybil had no 
thought of giving. 

Gareth loved her. How could she forsake 
him? Besides, she had Jenny still ! 

For just as little could Jenny forsake 
her. Strongly as the younger girl con- 
demned her sister’s conduct, she could not 
join in the prevailing harshness towards 
her. Her love for Sybil was greater 
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even than her horror of Sybil’s sin; and 
gradually even through that horror she 
began to recognise, what was in fact the 
truth, that her sister’s love for Gareth, 
though a sin indeed as regarded its bestowal 
when she was already engaged to another, 
was in its own character perhaps the purest 
and most unselfish emotion of which Sybil 
had ever been capable. Her nature was 
not a very deep or a very strong one ; and 
hitherto, strange as it seems to say it, she 
had never loved anyone very much, save 
herself. Her mother idolised and watched 
over, her sister worshipped and waited on 
her; and Sybil accepted the idolatry, the 
watching and waiting, as a matter of course, 
and repaid them with sweet smiles and 
sunny looks, because these things were 
ene to her, and smiling was the easiest 
orm of payment she knew of. Easiness 
was indeed the chief rule of her life. It 
was easier to her to be soft, gracious, and 
yielding than hard or obstinate ; and her 
family and friends lauded her highly for 
the exhibition of these qualities ; but none 
the less she had always managed to get her 
way in anything she wanted; not going 
openly against the person in opposition, 
but going round them in a quiet circuitous 
fashion which she had inherited from her 
mother. But with this strange new-born 
love of hers all this seemed altered, and all 
the placid sweet-tempered selfishness of 
her character underwent a change. It was 
a love by which she had nothing to gain 
and all to lose. It meant declension from 
the social sphere in which it had hitherto 
pleased her to hold so serene a sway; 
poverty and Bohemianism, the mere thought 
of which were enough to cause her soft 
well-regulated senses a shiver of repulsion; 
loss of friends and love and kindness from 
almost all of those in whom her happiness 
had been hitherto bound up. 

L°. It was a love which could be nothing but 
misfortune and misery; and yet for the 
mere hope of its return she was willing to 
sacrifice home comfort, love, and friendship, 
and go out into the world with a man of 
whom she knew hardly anything, save that 
he was in his own words one of the “black 
sheep of society,” willing to work for him, 
bear with him, starve for him if need be; 
and count herself honoured and blest in 
having her sacrifice accepted. 

“ But it would make no difference even 
if he did not love me,” she said to Jenny. 
“T should go on loving him all the same ; 
and I should never care for anyone else. 
Bad? Oh, hush! If only good people were 
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to be loved, what a hopeless place this 
world of sinners would be; and he is not 
as bad as you think. See how he loves me, 
I who am not good myself. No, you needn’t 
contradict me; I am not. I never was. 
You are good, and so are Lionel and mamma, 
only she is too hard in wanting her own 
way; and you have all taken care of me as 
if I were a child, and told me what to do 
and how to think, and called me good 
because I seemed to do and think it. But 
that is not goodness really, it is giving in. 
It has all been a sham, and Gareth has only 
made me feel more how tired I am of it. 
To him at any rate I am a woman; and I 
can be of use to him. He looks up to 
me—— Dear Jenny, don’t look so shocked 
and miserable. It will come to you, too, 
one of these days; only I hope everyone 
will not be against you as they are against 
me. Perhaps, as you are so different, you 
will be more fortunate.” 

“T don’t want to be fortunate,” said 
Jenny, her eyes full of tears; “but I would 
like—oh, Sybil! forgive me—I would like 
to try to be true.” 

*‘And that is what I am trying to be 
now,” said Sybil, in the same soft unre- 
sentful voice. ‘Somehow I could not 
love Gareth as I do, and know that he 
loves me, and be anything else. I mean 
to be true—to him.” : 

“ And Lionel!” Jenny cried out almost 
indignantly, but her sister checked her. 

“Hush! that was quite different. I 
never cared for him; you know I did not. 
She always seemed to 
have settled it ; and there was no one else 
in particular ; and—and—— Oh, yes; Idare- 
say it was wrong, and that Mrs. Ashleigh 
and Adelaide have a right to be offended 
with me; I don’t blame them. It makes 
me miserable enough to think of it myself, 
and to know that Gareth may do so too, 
and fancy that because I have changed 
once I might change again ; but I suppose 
that is part of my punishment, that and 
mamma’s anger; and I must just bear it. 
He will know some day, and mamma too, 
that I could not change now.” 

“But suppose mamma does not change 
either ?” cried Jenny. The younger girl was 
in a kind of maze of sorrow, and wonder, 
and indignation. How could Sybil talk 
in that calm voice, as if the thing were 
natural and irretrievable? Was it so, 
indeed, and even if so, might she not have 
some pity, some compunction for Lionel— 
Lionel who had so loved her. Was her 
sorrow for the treachery shown to him to 
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be only because of the effect it might 
have on the new lover’s mind? Oh! how 
could she care so much where no caring 
was due, and be so heartless where the 
truest of hearts was concerned? ‘ Mamma 
will never consent to your marrying Mr. 
Vane. What will you do, Sybil ?” 

“JT don’t know,” said Sybil. She was 
perfectly white; but her tone had the 
same soft patience. ‘Please don’t ask 
me. What can I do but wait? Perhaps, 
when she knows him better, and sees how 
we care for one another But it is quite 
just I should wait a little first. I have 
made everyone uncomfortable, so it is only 
right I should be punished. If she had 
consented at once, it would have been too 
much happiness ; but I am very glad you 
are kind to me, Jenny dear. I don’t know 
how I could have borne it all alone.” 

And when she said that, what could 
Jenny be but kind, and what could she do 
but go away to make another attempt 
at softening the fiercer obstinacy of her 
mother, or to fulfil some of the home 
duties from which Sybil’s present sentence 
of excommunication excluded her? In 
this time of trouble, indeed, Jenny seemed 
to have grown from the younger into the 
elder. With Sybil and her mother both 
depending on her; with household affairs 
to see to; Lion’s poor people to visit in her 
sister’s place ; callers to receive, baffle, and 
dismiss ; the cares of the whole house seemed 
to have fallen on her hands; and her young 
face wore at times an expression of anxious 
gravity and resolution which, even when 
compared with the sadness of Sybil’s, 
made the latter appear far the younger of 
the two. Yet there was no gloom on 
Jenny’s brow, and she had always a smile 
for both mother and sister when they 
needed it. In truth she had no time to 
think of herself, or will to nourish the 
sadness which thought could not fail to 
bring. When the mere memory of Lion’s 
exiled presence sent a rush of tears to her 
eyes, how could she be selfish enough to 
wound Sybil by encouraging it? Time 
enough for that when her sister was 
pardoned and at peace again. 

It was well for Sybil that she had one 
near her whose love was of so unselfish a 
character, for her present punishment was 
by no means a light one, and Gareth, who 
had brought it on her, did not try to make 
it easier for her carrying. 

In truth Mr. Vane considered himself 
a very much ill-used man. He had had 
no particular desire for marriage at all: 











certainly none for marriage with an almost 
penniless girl : and when betrayed into a 
declaration by Sybil’s innocent love and 
beauty, and by the pleasure of triumphing 
over Lionel Ashleigh, he really thought 
that he was behaving exceedingly well in 
not only allowing himself to be drawn into 
an engagement, but voluntarily ratifying it 
by a formal proposal to Mrs. Dysart for her 
daughter’s hand. 

But to find that proposal scornfully 
refused, and to have the door shut in his 
face when he came to woo; to find that 
Sybil clung to him, and expected him to 
cling to her and be faithful and true, while 
at the same time she so far refused to set 
her mother at defiance, that she would not 
even see him, and merely maintained com- 
munication with him by means of piteous 
little letters full of love and fidelity, and 
entreaties that he would be patient and 
good, was not at all what he had looked 
for, and he resented it accordingly. 

Patient, indeed! Why, he had never 
been patient in his life ; and if Sybil loved 
him as she said, she would be as little 
inclined to exercise the virtue as himself. 

“Confound her mother!” he said to 
himself as he sat down to answer one of 
the above-mentioned little epistles. What 
did she matter to them? Wasn’t Sybil 
of age, and if so, why couldn’t she please 
herself and him? He didn’t believe she 
did care for him, or else she would be 
willing to risk some small sacrifice for their 
joint happiness. He had risked enough 
for her. Why, even now he didn’t know 
how his sister would take the news of his 
engagement ; and for that matter he didn’t 
much care, though as Helen was both rich 
and generous she might help to smooth 
their path very materially if she would. 
“At any rate, she could ask you to stay 
with her,” he wrote. “As things are you 
might as well be in prison as here ; and if 
I am not even to see you, I own that I see 
no good in my staying in Chadleigh End 
at all.” 

Sybil agreed with him there entirely. 
It was enough, and more than enough, for 
her love, even to know that he was near 
her; but if to be so made him un- 
happy, better, far better that he should 
be away. She saw neither selfishness nor 
arrogance in these daily letters of his, 
which were at once her food and torture, 
nothing but ill-requited love and unde- 
served suffering; and though the very 
idea of his going away filled her with even 
a greater sense of loneliness and desolation 
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than she was experiencing at present, she | 
no sooner saw that he wished it than she | 
urged it on him herself with a ready sweet- | 
ness which made him ashamed of himself. | 

Of course he must not stay in Chadleigh | 
End. It was much better for him to go | 
to his sister. Perhaps, if she knew, she | 
might do something for them. Sybil herself 
knew nothing of this sister, except that 
she was a great deal older than Gareth, 
and the wife of a physician, and in her 
heart she felt slightly afraid of her; but a 
personage of this sort was certainly not to 
be regarded as in a third-rate or Bohemian 
class of society ; and, perhaps, if mamma | 
were acquainted with her, she would not 
feel so inclined to speak of Gareth as an 
unknown adventurer. Besides, the latter 
always spoke of her with gratitude and 
affection, as his staunchest friend through 
life, and it was therefore only right that 
she should know of the engagement he 
had entered into. 

Gareth thought it would be wise at any 
rate. Helen could not blame him, seeing 
that she was always dinning marriage into 
his ears ; and though her advice had been 
something like that of Tennyson’s Northern 
farmer, ‘‘ Don’t marry for money, but go 
where money is,” she had also said a great 
deal about virtue and position in his future 
wife ; and a man can’t have everything. 
He had certainly not gone in for money; 
but Sybil was virtuous enough, and her 
position everything that could be desired. 
Altogether his tone, as he told Mrs. 
Hamilton the news, lounging beside her 
in an easy-chair two days after receiving 
Sybil’s last unselfish letter, was one of 
conscious virtue, unrewarded as yet, but 
modestly confident of recognition. Ban- 
ished as he had been from his ladylove, 
and repulsed by Mrs. Dysart, he was really 
somewhat in need of a little sympathy 
and encouragement. Feminine petting 
was at all times an essential to him ; and 
it was therefore rather disheartening to 





find his news received in absolute stony 


silence which might mean anything, from 
surprise to utter condemnation, until just 
as he was in the middle of a lively description 
of his sweetheart’s charms, Mrs. Hamilton 
lifted her hands with a sudden impatient 
movement, and interrupted him. 

“One moment,” she said, in a tone so 
strange that it almost startled even him 
into seriousness. “Do you mean this, 
that you are actually engaged to this 
young woman—going to marry her ?” 

“ Actually and _ positively, my dear 
Helen, caged at last, and bound hand and 
foot like any victim for the sacrifice. 
Please pity me, and say something sooth- 
ing.” 

She did nothing of the sort. Her voice 
had the same tone as before, only it was 
harsher as she said: 

* Are you aware that you have not told 
me her name yet? What is it?” 

“A very pretty one. Dysart—Amy 
Sybil Dysart ; but they call her Sybil, I 
suppose, because she’s such a fascinating 
little witch. Why, Helen, what the deuce 
is the matter with you ?” 

For the moment she did not answer 
him. Her lips had turned to a livid pale- 
ness, and her hands were trembling vio- 
lently. Her very senses, indeed, seemed 
whirling beneath the utterance of that 
name, which for years back had been 
branded into her memory as with letters 
of living fire, “ Amy, Amy Dysart.” 

With a movement at once stiff and 
hurried she rose up and turned towards 
the door. 

“Wait here,” she said huskily; “I am 
going to look for something. I will speak 
to you when I come back. Wait here.” 
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